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TWO MEN OF “IDEAS.” 


HEN the people of France, alarmed for the safety of their shops 

and their lives, rushed into the arms of a military despotism, 

to escape from socialism, red republicanism, and anarchy, they 
listened with complacent credulity to the boasts of their new 
Emperor that “he had closed the era of revolutions,” and that his 
“Empire was peace.” Seldom, however, have boasts been more 
eompletely falsified. To King Canute, sitting upon the sea-shore 
with his courtiers around him, it was about as easy to close the era 
of tides, as it is to Napoleon III. to stay the waves of revolution. 
The great popular tide which ebbed after 1830, began to flow again 


in 1848. It is flowing still, and there is not a despot in Europe who | 


can drive it back. 


Napoleon III. is a man of an “idea,” and looks upon himself as 
the child of destiny. His idea was to restore the dynasty of 


Bonaparte to the throne of France, and to make France as mighty | 


in Europe as she was ere Fortune first played false to his great 
predecessor, within the walls of Moscow, and in the icy stream of the 
Berezina. He has realized the idea, in both of its developments, 
because he had France to work with him, by him, and for him, and 
because he had strong faith, invincible determination, and the stern 
tenacity of a fatalist, to hold to his purpose through good and evil. 
In his other idea, that his ‘“‘ Empire was peace,” he has not been so 
fortunate. It was a mere political expression, unless he could govern 
all Europe as well as France, and close the era of revolutions in 


Italy, Hungary, Germany, and every part of the continent where the | 


people desired liberty and a voice in the management of their own 
affairs. All powerful at home to repress the revolutionary sentiment, 
he is utterly powerless abroad to prevent its growth and outburst. 
He does not himself seem to know that he acts in a double capacity. 
Success and the possession of a throne have made him a conservative, 
but Nature made him a revolutionist. In the days of Louis Philippe 
he was a conspirator and a fomentor of revolution—quoad France. 
{In the present day, fate, fortune, circumstance, even his name 
combine to make him, qwoad Europe, the same conspirator that he 
was against the house of Orleans. It cannot be otherwise. His 
example is greater than himself. It is because he has realized his 
idea that other men are incited to realize theirs. It is because 
France overthrew an odious government, and a family for whom it 
had no love, that other nations, more unhappy than France has ever 
been, even in the very thickest turmoil of her revolutions, have 


determined to do likewise, and that they will never rest until the 


desire be accomplished, whatever French or any other despotism may 
say or do to prevent them. 

But, great as Napoleon III. is when looked upon as the man of 
an idea, King Victor Emmanuel is even greater than he. 
purpose than the Third Napoleon inherited from the First was 
inherited by Victor Emmanuel from his father, Charles Albert. 
The great idea of the unity, the freedom, and the independence of 
Italy, was not annihilated on the fatal field of Novara, when Austria 
seemed, for the moment, to have crushed the last hopes of Italian 
patriotism, and Charles Albert abdicated his throne to die broken- 
hearted and alone in a wayside inn, afar from the beloved country 
for which he had done and suffered so greatly. 

In his proclamation to the people of Southern Italy, King Victor 
Emmanuel—at this moment the foremost man of Europe—y 
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these facts to mind. He shows that it was this great idea which led 
him to build up the fabric of Piedmontese liberty, that all Italians 
might see and love it; it was that and this idea which led him, 
though only the sovereign of a third-rate state, to claim partnership 
with Great Britain and France in the war undertaken to preserve the 
Turkish empire from the spoliation of Russia ; and to incur liabilities 
and make sacrifices which his country could but ill afford. It was 
this idea, also, which led him to make Piedmont, in all times and 
places, “ the standard-bearer and arm of Italy,” and which led him to 
court the aid of the French Emperor in 1859 to strike a blow at 
Austrian rule in Lombardy and Venetia, which might make atone- 
ment for the reverse of Novara. It was this great idea which led 
him to accept the proffered allegiance of Tuscany, Modena, and 
Parma, and to annex them, by the will of the people, to his own 
dominions, though by so doing he offended his powerful friend. It 
was this, also, which led him to sacrifice Savoy that he might gain 
Italy, and to brave the fulminations of the Pope—the hatred of 
Austria—the coolness of France—that he might annex, in spite of 
all these embarrassing influences, but supported by the will of the 
people, the Romagna, Umbria, and the Marches. Last of all, it is 
this idea which leads him to Naples, to receive from the hands of 
the illustrious Garibaldi possession of the Two Sicilies, and to 
become, de facto, the King of Italy. 

Gaeta, Capua, the province of Venetia, and the city of Rome with 
its environs and adjuncts, are now the only portions of the Italian 
soil, that do not yield allegiance to the constitutional king. Italy is 
no longer a geographical expression, but a political and national fact. 
Gaeta and Capua will speedily slip from the grasp of the ex-King of 
Naples ; and the great idea of Italian unity will then have reached 
such a development, that neither Pope, Emperor, nor Kaiser, will be 
able to overthrow it, without letting loose the passions of Europe, 
and exciting such a general war as would shake many other thrones 
besides the throne of Italy. Will the sovereigns of Europe run the 
risk? We hope, and we believe, they dare not. 

It is idle, under the circumstances, for the continental powers to 
prate of the illegality of the invasion of Naples. It was illegal, 
unjust, and in every way abominable, when Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, partitioned the kingdom of Poland ; but the fact had to be 
recognized and submitted to, because it was too mighty to be 
resisted. It may be illegal and contrary to all the dictates of Vutel, 
Grotius, and Puffendorf, that Victor Emmanuel should 
Naples ; but the thing had to be done, and is well done, not only 
in the interest of the Neapolitan and other Italian peoples who 
approve of it, but in the interest also of the peace of Europe, if the 
great despots could but see an inch or two before them. It is fitting 
that Victor Emmanuel should act as he has acted, and that he 
should take the lead in a revolution that was to be guided, but 
could not be prevented ; and which, without guidance, would have 


a 


invade 


let loose all the malignaut passions of the continent in a tornado, 
compared to which that of the first French revolution would have 
It is possible that a great European 
convulsion may yet arise out of this complication ; but if it do, let 
Austria, Russia, and France beware of the consequences ! 

To throw Italy back into the degraded position in which she 
lay six months before the battles of Magenta and Solferino, 
though such a consummation might please Austria, would settle 
ing. Instead of a calm, constitutional, and well-regulated 


been but a summer tempest. 
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monarchy in Italy, a dozen blood-red Republics would ,, 
existence, and sefid a pro da of mischief into Germany, ’ 
Bohemia, Poland, and ce. Victor Emmanuel, revolutionist 
though he may appear im one sense, is, like the Enrperor Napoleon, a 
true conservative in another. If the Pope will follow good advice, and 
if Austria, instead of fighting for Venetia, and enlisting her dangerous 
friends to help her to retain the costly and ungrateful burthen, will 
but sell it at a valuation, the peace of Europe will stand upon a 
better foundation than it has rested upon since February 1848, If 
the Emperor Napoleon means his empire to be peace, now is his 
time. He is known to court the good opinion of the English nation, 
and both the French and the English desire that the Italians should 
be free. Let him take his side with Victor Emmanuel now, as he 
did in June last year; and he will not only gratify the enlightened 
public sentiment and interests of England, France, and Italy, but he 
will cement the Anglo-French alliance, and preserve the peace of the 
world. He will not “close the era of revolutions,” because such a 
feat is purely impossible ; but he will procure for Austria and the 
other Powers the splendid opportunity to prevent violent revolutions 
by granting the peaceful reforms which their subjects demand, in their 
own interest and in that of civilization. 


SSS ees 
SERVIAN POLITICS AND THE LATE PRINCE MILOSCH. 


HE death of Prince Milosch of Servia is an event for which we 
have been prepared for some months past, but which cannot fail, 
sooner or later, to produce its influence upon the Eastern question. 
The polities of Servia are so complex ; the questions they indirectly 
embrace so important and so little understood, that even the best 
informed can scarcely venture to do more than speculate vaguely 
upon their probable solution. Looking back for a century past upon 
the history of Servia, and taking into consideration the present state 
of parties in that country, the most timid prophet might safely hazard 
the prediction that a revolution is inevitable. What the circumstances 
may be which will give rise to it,—what party will head the move- 
ment,—or how soon it will take place,—are, however, matters which 
time alone can develop. Meantime, the deceased prince has just 
closed a career singularly eventful in its character, and which has 
been protracted over a period little short of a century. Originally a 
common swineherd, Milosch had already acquired, in the early part of 
this century, a considerable prominence as a political agitator. He 
combined with great powers of combination inexhaustible energy, an 
indomitable will, and a thorough knowledge of his countrymen. 
Unable to write his own name, or to speak any language but Servian, 
he nevertheless gained an ascendancy over his brutish and unintel- 
ligent compatriots which rendered him a formidable enemy to the 
power of the Sultan, and a dangerous foe to his celebrated rival Kara 
Georgeowitz. In 1815 Milosch ventured to place himself at the head 
of the popular party in Servia, and organized a revolution against the 
Turks. For some time the country was a prey to anarchy and civil 
war, and the contending factions of Milosch and Kara George, when 
the former ultimately gained the day by a judicious alliance with his 
Mussulman enemies, and succeeded not merely in turning the tables 
upon Kara George, but wisely determined to secure his success by 
decapitating him. It is scarcely possible to follow, at this distance of 
time, the intrigues by which this new combination was brought about, 
which resulted in the most celebrated of the Servian rulers being 
thus summarily disposed of. Kara George, though justly the most 
notorious character in Servian history, and a man of remarkable 
courage and ability, was not to be regretted, in a domestic point of 
view ; and, perhaps, on the whole, Servia benefited by his removal 
from the scene. He was a true type of the race to which he belonged 
—those Christian subjects of the Porte for whom the sympathies of 
the British publie are at the present moment so warmly enlisted. 
A man who could stab his father with his own hand, and kill his 
mother by putting her head in a bee-hive, was evidently possessed 
of a character calculated to inspire his subjects with respect, and to 
render the task of a less scrupulous ruler somewhat difficult. For- 
tunately for Servia, in Prince Milosch she found a worthy successor. 
We are not aware that he i/l-treated his parents, though he endea- 
voured upon one occasion to compass the destruction of his son ; 
and by the assassination of obstructive or dangerous ministers and 
rivals, secured the position of prince, with which he was invested by 
the Porte in return for his successful triumph over her old enemy, 
Kara George. While, by the wholesale confiseation and sequestration 
of the property of those of his subjects who had either by fraud or 
legitimate commerce acquired it, he laid by for himself a sufficient 
store of wealth to render his circumstances comfortable in the event 
of his being ejected from the somewhat perilous position of Prince of 
Servia. 

The result proved that the precawtion was not a vain one, 
for the arbitrary rule of Milosch soon became intolerable. He 
carried murder, robberies, and excessive exaction to such a pitch that 
a revolution, headed by Vutschitsch and Petroneitsch, and encou- 


raged by both Russia and the Porte, who had at this time a common | 
| time five other Turks were murdered, at a small town upon the 


interest in favouring the national party, proved successful, and 





resulted inthe banishment of Milosch, and stiecessiofi of his son 
Milau, im accordance with @ hatti sheriff of - Porte, by which the 
succession to the throne of Servia was named hereditary, but which 
has since been abrogated. This fact is one of considerable significance 
at the present crisis, as the new prince ignores the refusal of the 
Porte to revert to the hatti sheriff of 1830, and appeals to it in his 
recent proclamation of the 27th September, as his claim to the heredi 
succession. Milau, however, was in such ill health that he scarcely 
had time to understand the nature of the new dignity with which he 
had been invested when he died of consumption, and was succeeded 
by Prince Michael the second son of Milosch. This prince, who has 
now again been called to the supreme power, by the death of his father, 
did not wpon this occasion show that tact and discrimination which 
could alone have retained him on the throne. Manifesting a deter. 
mined opposition to the national party under Vutschitsch, and the 
Turkish authority by which it was backed, he succumbed before a 
bloodless revolution, after a reign of a few months, and retired to bear 
his father company in exile. Vutschitsch, now become all-powerful, 
nominated, with the consent of the Porte, Alexander, son of Kara 
George, as Michael’s successor, and, for a time, the phase of anarchy 
and civil war through which Servia had passed seemed at an end, 
The substitution of Alexander Kara George for the Obrenovitch family 
was a distinct intimation on the part of the Porte that the heredita 
claims of that family to the throne of Servia were atan end. Meantime 
Milosch commenced a series of intrigues with the Russian Government, 
which had, during the reign of Alexander Kara George, found itself 
deprived of that influence which it aspired to exercise in the councils 
of the Servian Government. Her agents, acting under Milosch’s 
advice, agitated Servia, and found a favourable moment in 1858 for 
bringing their schemes to a head. Accordingly a revolution once 
more broke out, which ended in the expulsion of Kara George in the 
latter part of that year, and the recognition of Milosch as Prince 
of Servia by the Porte,—sorely against its will, however, and under 
the pressure of the Russian Government. 


For the last two years Milosch has governed under Russian inspi- 
ration. His senate has been composed of men in the pay of that 
Government, and devoted to its interests, and he himself supported 
in his antagonism to the Porte. By the treaties of Ackerman, 
Bucharest, and Adrianople, Russia has, at various times and in 
various ways, asserted her right of interference in the affairs of 
Servia. Her former exclusive protectorate of the Christians, upon 
the plea of their being co-religionists, gave her a constant excuse for 
meddling in its internal administration, and complaining of persecu- 
tions which have never been exercised," and of grievances which do 
not exist. This right, though she no longer possesses it, she still 
seeks to exercise. 

The most glaring instance of her policy in this respect has just 
occurred. It is now well known that a conspiracy existed in Servia 
to make a rising simultaneously with that originated by the Maronites 
in Lebanon, and which terminated so disastrously for themselves. 
The Porte, however, having received timely information of the pro- 
jected movement, despatched large bodies of troops to the Sclavonic 
portion of her empire. Some of these were necessarily drawn from 
Syria, leaving that portion of the Sultan’s dominions where no move- 
ment on the part of the Christians was suspected comparatively 
undefended. The concentration of these troops in the neighbourhood 
of the districts, at that time exposed to Russian agitation rendered a 
successful outbreak impossible. Foiled in his projects of revolution, 
Prince Gortschakoff made a complaint against the administration of the 
Turkish Government in her Sclavonic provinces, and called for a 
European commission. This, however, was not agreed to, and the 
Grand Vizier was sent by the Sultan upon a tour of inspection 
through the provinces in question. The result of this investigation 
on the part of this official is now public. He courted no secresy ; the 
agents of any European government, or the traveller in quest of 
information, were alike admitted to the tribunals which he held 
throughout the country for the examination of complaints and the 
redressing of grievances; and it is a remarkable fact that not one 
solitary case was brought forward on the part of any Christian of 
persecution on religious grounds, That the Turkish administration 
is faulty in many respects ; that its officials are frequently corrupt ; 
the tax-gatherers oppressive and dishonest ; and that there is abun- 
dant room for reform, must be admitted by every one familiar with 
the country; but these grievances press equally on Turks and 
Christians, and the few points in which a distinction is made in the 
law between their position and that of the Turks are by no means of 
an oppressive character, and are being rapidly removed. The utter 
failure of the Russian Government to substantiate the charges pre- 
ferred by them against the Turkish authorities or people in the 
Sclavonic provinces has only served to stimulate them in their efforts 
to disorganize the country at the expense of the character of the 
Porte for administrative capacity. Scarcely six weeks have elapsed 
since a band of Servians fell upon and attacked some unarmed Turkish 
soldiers in a café in Belgrade, massacreing seven of them, and throwing 
their bodies into the Danube, and wounding eighteen. At the same 
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Bulgarian frontier, with the object of exciting the Bulgarian Turks 
to retaliate. The Mussulmans were perfectly unprepared for the 
assault, had offered no provocation, and had not time to defend 
themselves. The design in Belgrade was evidently to create a dis- 
turbance which might induce the Turkish Pacha to fire upon the 
town, with the view of quelling the riot, contrary to treaty ; for by 
treaty the Turks are rendered powerless to repress disorder in Servia. 
The Sultan may not march troops into the province, mach less use 
force to repress a revolution, without the consent of the European 
Powers. Under these circumstances, it is evidently the object of the 
enemies of Turkey to disorganize those of her provinces in which her 
hands are thus tied. The recent massacre of Turks in Belgrade was 
originated with this view, and at this moment there are armed bands 
of robbers on the Bosnian frontier, which we are entitled to assume 
are in Russian pay, not only from the confessions of those who have 
recently been taken prisoners, but from the fact that two Russian 
standards were found in their possession. 

By massacreing and robbing the Bosniac Turks, where the Maho- 
metan population is equal to the Christian, it is hoped that the latter 
may at last become exasperated, and afford another opportunity to 


the Christian Powers of Europe—and more especially Russia—of | 


proclaiming the necessity of an armed occupation, by Christian 
troops, of this portion of the Sultan’s dominions. In the same man- 








ner a band of robbers have been recently captured in Bulgaria. | 
Among them, it appears, was a priest, who made a confession which | 


throws considerable light npon the means employed by Russia to 
effect her objects in this quarter. It turned out that all the members 


of the band, though under Turkish names, were Servian Christians, | 


enlisted, not for purposes of robbery, but assassination. 


A list of | 


the victims was found upon them, consisting of the Christian chiefs | 


For 


of the villages who were opposed to the Russian propaganda. 


: . ] 
every chief’s head a reward had been offered by the Servian Govern- | 


ment. Two luckless Christians had thus been murdered by their 
co-religionists, their heads sent into Servia, and the money received 
by the chief of the band. 

These are facts which are beyond doubt, and which deserve to be 
known in this country. We perceive from them, and form a consi- 
deration of, the events which are every day taking place in Wallachia 
and Moldavia, where the same system of disorganization is taking 
place ; and the Government is urged to pursue a course which defies 
not only treaty rights, but outrages public morality ;—that the ulterior 
design of Russia is to persuade Europe that the only remedy for the 
evils which they have themselves caused, is the intervention of Russia, 
and the occupation of the Principalities by her troops. 
already alluded to a second crossing of the Pruth ; nor will Austria 
be loath, for her own reasons, to assist, upon this occasion, in the 
operation. It behoves our Government, if we wish to thwart a po- 
licy so unworthy, but, at the same time, so dangerous to Turkey, to 
offer a support to the Government of the Sultan, instead of co-opera- 
ting, as we have done hitherto, with his enemies in weakening it,— 
while it is the duty of those who have more than a superficial ac- 
quaintance with the East to disabuse the public mind in England of 
an absurd prejudice against a race who have not progressed so rapidly 
in civilization as the nations of the West, but who are, possessed of a 
far higher moral and physical organization than that section of the 
population of Turkey who ‘call themselves Christians, though they 
are a disgrace to any religion, and are now trading upon the misplaced 
sympathies of the Christian world. Meanwhile Prince Michael of 
Servia has inaugurated his accession to office by a proclamation which 
indicates a desire, on his part, to throw off the Russian yoke, and 
emancipate himself from the leading-strings of his father’s cabinet. 
We trust that he will persevere in this policy, and that he will find, 
if he does so, a support on the part of our own Government which 
may encourage him to adopt a more enlightened and independent sys- 
tem of administration than that which marked the reign of the old 
prince whose mortal career has just closed, 





THE PRINCE'S TOUR IN AMERICA. 


HE Prince of Wales has created quite a flutter among the dove- 
cots of Transatlantia. Canadian loyalty was more fervent 
than discreet ; but the enthusiasm of the Republicans, all the 
way from Detroit to Cincinnatti and Washington, has boiled into 
& positive frenzy of curiosity and delight. What the degree of heat 
will mark in the social barometer when His Royal Highness reaches 
New York, it is impossible to predict. Already the expectation of 
his advent has created a conflict of fierce passions in hundreds of gentle 
bosoms in the “Empire City,” who all indulge the by no means 





tmnatural wish of being selected by the heir of England to lead off | 


the first dance in the ball, which is to be given in honour of the 


enmity towards every fair sister, whose attractions may be supposed 
to rival or excel her own. It was suggested that Miss Lane,— 
who is, by virtue of her position as the niece of the President, the 
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_ their wooden-sided competitors ? 
eceasion ; and who/all indulge a not unnatural, but a very ungracious 
fere with the sailing or steering of a ship ; 


queen,—should be selected as the Prince’s first partner in New York. 
But the proposition was only mentioned to be scouted with angry 
scorn. The damsels of New York were as indignant as ladies could 
be, and gave vent to their feelings in expressions, which net even 
the New York Herald, that reports everything, deemed it expodiont to 
publish. ' 

In England, if it were possible that such a question could arise, a 
whole host of lovely malcontents would be thrown out of the circle 
by the simple fact that they were wives or daughters of grocers, 
printers, bakers, bankers, attorneys, &c. But, as in the United States 
there is no rank except that which money can bestow ; and as one 
lady is as good as any other lady, and only better if she be prettier, 
younger, or wealthier, the crowd of aspirants for the honour of the 
Prince’s hand in the quadrille, or his arm in the polka, could not be 
circumscribed within British limits. 

Whether the fair ones, outraged by the idea of Washingtonian 
intervention, held a preliminary caucus, and afterwards an indig- 
nation meeting, the world has not been informed; but it seems 
to have been determined by their fathers, husbunds, lovers, and 
brothers, who have to pay for the ball, that Miss Lane should not be 
invited—that it was sufficient glory for her to have received the 
Prince in Washington, to have danced with him, dined with him, and 
beaten him at the game of ten pins. Why, it was asked, having 
done all these things, should she invade the privileges of the beautiful 
New Yorkers, who have as much right to dance with royalty, or beat 
it at ten pins, as she had? And so the matter rests as regards Miss 
Lane, though the gentle but uncivil war rages as hotly as ever with 
regard to the multitudinous rival beauties of Manhattan. But the 
Prince is goodnatured, and will undoubtedly do as much dancing as 
he can, for his own sake as well as for that of the ladies. 

There was at one time a project mooted in America, that the 
Queen herself should be invited to visit the United States. Had 
Her Majesty received such an invitation, and accepted it, there is 
no knowing but what Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Maine, in a fit of enthusiasm, might not have voted 
their annexation to the old country, and thus got rid of all participa- 
tion in the guilt of negro slavery, against which some of their orators 
so lustily declaim. But it was otherwise ordained. The Union 
remains intact ; and the Prince of Wales, exciting no disruption, has 
only proved to Americans as well as to Englishmen, what a fund of 
good feeling in reality exists between the two kindred nations, which 
speak the same language and enjoy the same freedom. One of the 
most graceful acts performed by the Prince during his tour was his 
visit to Mount Vernon and the grave of Washington. Our friends 
the spiritualists, who believe that Mr. Home, the medium, “ weighing 
between ten and eleven stone,” can, by spiritual agency, float in the 
air, over the heads of a water-doctor and several literary gentlemen, 
writers for the Cornhill and other magazines, and that he can hold 
long conversations with the ghosts of the departed, may imagine the 
sorrow, if not the anger, that the ghost of George ILL. would feel if it 
were in Virginia at that moment. Why did not Mr. Home go there 
on such an auspicious occasion? He might perhaps have brought 
the two Georges together, and afforded new edification for the readers 
of the Spirttuadl Magazine and its brother of Cornhill, besides amusing 
the whole world of English readers. But whatever may be the 
opinion of the ghosts on this matter, living men in England and in 
America are satisfied that the heir of the British Crown did well to 
render respectful homage to the memory of Washington, and to mark 
in this emphatic manner the difference between the stupid obstinacy 
of our forefathers and the hale common sense of their grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren in the present generation. The incident 
affords a fine subject for a great historical picture. We hope some of 
our Royal Academicians will look to it. 








IRON-CASED SHIPS OF WAR. 


HE question as to the superior merits of iron or wooden sided 
ships of war, though much agitated, is still indeterminate. 
That much abused body, the Lords of the Admiralty, may well 
gather courage from contemplating the phase into which the diseus- 
sion has passed. “ Fast-going gentlemen of ‘the British public,” my 
lords may be supposed to exclaim, “you have said your say, you 
have speculated about the relative merits of wood and iron to your 
heart’s content. What do you make of it, gentlemen of the British 
public? What are your conclusions +” 

Perhaps the best way to advance the argument a stage towards the 
region of certainties, is to take for granted the existence—in iron-cased 
ships—of a few qualities, the reality of which is still disputed ; seeing 
then, how lies the balance of alvantages between iron-cased ships and 
Let the following postulates be con- 
eeded. Firstly, that the armadillo system need not and does not inter- 
- secondly, that the increased 
weight due to such mailed coating does not prejudicially interfere 


| with the buoyancy of a ship ; and hence does not restriet—for any 
hrst lady in America, and who does the honours of the White House | 
at Washington with a grace and dignity that would well become a | 


given measurement tonnage—the number of her guns or the weight 
of them. Granting, for the sake of argument, these postulates, let us 
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now imagine two belligerent vessels nearing each other in broad 
ocean, clearing decks, and preparing for action. Demolition of her 
antagonist is the intent of each ; the question is, how to set about it. 
For the sake of giving our ideas a local habitation and a home, let 
us choose one of the belligerent vessels in which to take our stand, 
during the trial presently to ensue between impact and cohesion, — 
cannon missiles and slabs of iron. We elect to be in the wooden 
ship. If the iron one be altogether impenetrable, why there will be 
no effects of penetrating shot and shell to see ; and if port-holes, in 
the ordinary sense of them, be absent, their place supplied by small 
round apertures, out of which project the muzzles of breech-loading 
guns, as proposed by the Sardinian Colonel Cavalli, the atmosphere 
will be none of the nicest. 

We elect, therefore, to be on board the wooden ship. Well, the 
armaments on either side are equal ; and as breech-loading ordnance 
have hitherto been the cynosure to which the eyes of naval artillerists 
have long been directed, let us assume each ship to be armed with 
breech-loaders. Each anxious for the fight, we close mutually. A 
goodly distance yet separates us—say, some three thousand yards, 
Guns are manned, and all is ready, but no booming roar of cannon 
rouses old ocean yet. Three thousand yards, and still no broadside ; 
when Mr. Lynall Thomas’s gun, the other day, threw its projectile 
more than ten. What wanton waste of artillery power is this! 
Not a bit of it. As for our iron-sided antagonist yonder, doubtless 
she would be very glad to be hurling some long bowls at us. Doubt- 
less she would be very glad to ply us with shell ; not content with 
shivering our timbers in the old-fashioned way, but bringing to bear 
the full powers of that incendiary system devised, by General Paix- 
hans, and the exercise of which our own wooden walls seemingly 
court ; but from the effects of which the mail-clad enemy is exempt 
to a considerable degree. Vain longings all! Be the fact remem- 
bered, our adversary has, like our own good ship, breech-loading 
guns—guns of equal calibre to our own, and of precisely similar 
pattern. Yet, whatever the size, whatever the power of the iron 
adversary’s guns, their effective range is much less than of our own. 
Carrying out the idea of hermetically sealing her iron sides as much 
as possible, the architect of our iron enemy has egregiously diminished 
the size of her port-holes. She can barely give three degrees of 
elevation to her guns, whereas we can give eight or nine. Hence 
the effective range of our enemy’s broadside is restricted within 
narrow limits. To what precise distance her shot and shell may go, 
when fired at an elevation of three degrees, will depend on the size of 
the guns ; but, speaking in a general way, seventeen or eighteen hundred 
yards will be the limit of their range. So, at our present distance 
apart—say, two thousand yards—the enemy cannot hit us yet. We 
could, indeed, hit her—but, cut bono? Hitting without penetrating 
would be of no avail ; so we are fain content to draw nearer. 


Matters become critical. At length the belligerent vessels, closing 
still, come within the limits of the iron ship’s range. Shell after 
shell tears through our sides. Some obligingly go quite through, and 
reserve the favour of their bursting charge for the air or the waves. 
Others blow up between decks, doing more devastation than is pleasant 
to think about. 

It is un maivais quart Chewre for us of the wooden ship. To fight 
we have elected, and fight we will; so, putting a good face on the 
business, we do the only thing possible under the circumstances to be 
done—rush in at something like pistol-shot distance, fire a concen- 
trated broadside at the iron casing of our enemy, and finish by 
boarding, if possible or necessary. Be it remembered that whilst we 
are firing solid shot at the iron-sided enemy, the iron-sided enemy is 
firing shell at us. These are alarming conditions—they are unequal ; 
but as guns are, and as shells are, the conditions are inevitable. Very 
slight consideration of the nature and functions of a shell will make it 
evident. Wherefore it happens that—whilst any shell, however small, 
and the bursting-charge of which, however trivial, is a formidable 
projectile as against wood—only shells of great size and high bursting- 
charge can be of any avail against thick plates of iron. Artillery, up 
to the present time, has not been competent to launch shells big 
enough, and having bursting-charges high enough, to prove formidable 
either against granite walls or iron casing. 

The inherent defect of solid shot is that its battering or dis- 
ruptive power is only available at short ranges. The inherent advan- 

tage of shells consists in this—their disruptive and incendiary 
powers are, within practicable limits, almost independent of length of 
range, and proportionate to the bursting-charge of each. If it bea 
necessity that artillery must remain just as they are—no bigger, no 
more effective,—then there is much to be said in favour of iron- 
mailed ships. On the other hand, grant the possibility of constructing 
ordnance big enough to discharge, at low angles, shells holding 
bursting-charges of 25 or 30 lbs. of powder, then iron-mail plates 
would be of no more avail against the force of artillery than the 
casque and breastplate of chivalry against the bullets of Minié and 
Enfield small-arms. The solution of this problem we believe to be 
on the cards, and not far distant. Rifled ordnance, capable of 
launching shells of this size and competence, we believe will be 
manufactured, Farewell, then, to the pretensions, however real now, 





of iron-sided ships. Their present advantage is immunity from shells. 
Let but shells be made powerful enough to crack the mail plates, 
down goes the iron ship: a warning to people over bold in adopting 
passing phases of applied science, and looking upon such adoptions 
as finalities—unalterable, unimprovable. 








MR. RUSKIN’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


N a dispute, the ready resource of a woman is a flood of tears; and 
the asylum to which a womanish man, who has run foul of a 
scientific truth, and been defeated in argument, readily betakes himself 
is a text of Scripture. To show that government (coercion) is antago. 
nistic to co-operation, and that competition is antagonistic to anarchy, 
and ends in complete co-operation—for while all buyers and sellers 
contend each to give in exchange for what he wants from the other 
the least possible quantity of his own labour (the lowest price), al] 
co-operate to feed and clothe the community,—is easy work, 
Mr. Ruskin’s cherished and repeated assertion, therefore, that 
“ Government and Co-operation are in all things the Laws of Life— 
Anarchy and Competition the Laws of Death,” when analyzed, turns 
out to be the nonsense of ignorance. He flees, however, from refuta- 
tion by the things of this world, by adding, “I know no previous 
instance in history of a nation’s establishing a systematic disobedience 
to the first principles of its professed religion. The writings which 
we (verbally) esteem as divine, not only denounce the love of money 
as the source of all evil, and as an idolatry abhorred of the Deity, 
but declare mammon service to be the accurate and irreconcilable 
opposite of God’s service ; and wherever they speak of riches absolute 
and poverty absolute, declare woe to the rich and blessing to the poor. 
Whereupon we forthwith investigate a science of becoming rich as 
the shortest road to national prosperity.” 

In answer to this it would not be enough to prove that the rich are 
not here actually, and on account of riches, full of woe, and that the 
poor are not actually, and on account of poverty, full of blessing ; for, 
according to Mr. Ruskin, religion affirms that they are now, and are 
to be eternally. We could argue with him as to deductions from 
facts, but we cannot follow him into the mysteries of religion. Know- 
ledge and faith are diverse, and we can only reason from what we 
know. We decline, therefore, further to notice his continued lucu- 
brations, though they still attract the attention of our cotemporaries, 
who find it easy to show that more silly and contradictory doctrines 
than his were never enunciated. We can make no reply to his implied 
‘eternal punishment of the rich.” Political economists do not strive 
against ‘‘divine writings” which denounce wealth—the subsistence 
and strength of nations : they confine themselves to ascertaining and 
explaining the natural laws by which it is created and distributed. 
The ancient and the existing laws of property, against which Mr. 
Ruskin’s remarks are, in a true socialist spirit, really directed, though 
he be too ignorant of the subject to be aware of it, lie expressly and 
avowedly beyond the domain of political economy. They are inci- 
dentally alluded to by Mr. J. 8. Mill, rather than adopted as an 
essential part of the science ; but by Adam Smith and hisfimmediate 
successors they are accepted as existing facts, in subserviency to 
which all their doctrines are expounded. Mr. Ruskin is an example 
of the danger incurred by public writers who depart from the discreet 
silence of the economists, and denounce the existing right of property. 








SHARP PRACTICE. 


LL persons who have ever insured either their lives or against 
A fire, are aware that in all cases the insurance office gives them 
notice of the time when the premium falls due. In this notice it is 
always stated that if the premium be not paid within fifteen days, in 
the case of a fire insurance, and from twenty-one to thirty days in the 
case of a life insurance, the policy will be void. It is perfectly clear, 
therefore, that till the end of these specified days the policy is good. 
It is scarcely possible for words to make a more binding contract than 
is implied in such a notice. In face, however, of this pledge, some 
shabby insurance companies, the names of which will hereafter be 
known, have objected to receive the premiums for renewing the insur- 
ance on Messrs. Goodharts’ premises, recently burnt. They appeared 
to desire to shirk their responsibility because the premiums were some 
days over-due, though the end of the fifteen days had not arrived. 
The circumstance has excited considerable attention in the public, 
and some alarm amongst insurers, and we cannot avoid lending our 
aid to restore confidence, and convince both the public and the 
companies that the alarm is groundless. 

Some time ago a Company tried to evade this obligation. A life 
having fallen in after the premium became due, but before the end of 
period to which the notice extended, a quibbling objection was raised 
to paying the sum insured ; but it was so promptly met and expos 
that the question was not, we believe, brought before the courts. It was 
denounced as a wrong morally and legally, and an attempt now to repeat 
such conduct is sheer immoral infatuation. The London and Liver- 
pool Companies at once accepted the responsibility. The instant, too, 
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the question was mooted, several companies—the Northern Assurance, 
the Norwich, the Manchester Fire, the Scottish Provincial, and 
others, hastened to disavow and condemn the intention of ever ques- 
tioning the responsibility before the termination of the time specified 
in their notices. After several disavowals of this kind, on Saturday, 
the fire having taken place on Wednesday, the companies implicated 
wrote to say that they never contemplated repudiating their liability 
under the notices. The denial came late, and was accompanied by a 
condition which implied the contrary. ‘They required that Messrs. 
Goodhart “should give an assurance that they intended to have renewed 
the insurance without reference to the fire.” This was little better 
than shuffling away from the consequences of their own erroneous 
proceeding. Suppose a man had, for some reason or other, not 
intended to renew his insurance, that did not abate the responsibility 
of the company one day before the expiration of the time mentioned 
in the notice. Requiring this condition seems to us a subterfuge 
invented after the companies saw ample reason to be ashamed of 
their own act, and afraid of its consequences. Had they not become 
sensible of their error in time, the public would have been seriously 
alarmed, and insurance companies would soon have experienced a 
great decline in their gainful trade. 

To give an idea of the property at stake on this question, and the 
business it involves we will mention that the number of fire insurance 
companies, in 1856—the latest return we have seen—was seventy- 
seven. Last year the amount of the duty levied on fire insurances 
was £1,472,443, which, at the duty of 3s. in the £100 gives 
for the amount of property insured almost a_ billion sterling 
(£981,628,666), exclusive of farm buildings, which pay no duty. 
The tax, too, is annually and continually increasing. If we assume 
that the offices get about one half as much as they levy for the state, 
and the proportion, we believe, is about 1s. 6d. per £100 to cover the 
risk of fire insurance, while 3s. is the rate of the Government duty, 
the gross income of the seventy-seven offices will be about £726,000, 
and the total amount of the money paid by the public on account of 
fire insurance will be upwards of £2,200,000 annually. 
more economical means of insuring than paying companies could be 
devised is not doubted; and the companies, therefore, must be on 
their guard, or they may ruin their own business. Enough has now 
transpired to be a warning to the public, and make every insurer 
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THE EXECUTION OF WALKER. 


THE condensed wisdom of an old proverb has been again verified. A 
somewhat notorious pitcher, by going too often to the well, has there been 
broken at last. Walker, the American filibuster, whose successive descents 
on Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Honduras, have, for nearly five years, excited 
the mingled curiosity, contempt, and disgust of the public, has furnished his 
last paragraph to the chronicles of the day. All his former failures were 
made with impunity ; his singular incapacity, that always ensured him 
defeat and disaster, had hitherto, at least, this amount of luck, that, in his 
own person, he escaped the deserved penalty. It fell heavily enough on 
others, in the shape of death, disease, and starvation. But from the wreck 
and ruin of what were called his “ expeditions,” Walker himself had, till 
now, escaped scathless ; twice he was brought back a prisoner to the United 
States—once by an American, once by a British naval officer ; he had full 
and repeated warnings that Central America did not want him. But he 
could not read the lessons of experience. The Fates were kinder to him 
than he deserved, and he misconstrued their forbearance. He tempted them 
again, and the Nemesis overtook him. 

Forgetting that each of his former defeats had given courage to the 
Governments of these central states, irritated their inhabitants more and 
more against him, destroyed his own influence at home, and worn out the 
patience of the United States authorities, to whom he was a perpetual 
embarrassment, he made another descent on Honduras, and, in a few days, 
fuiled signally, as before. But this time came the punishment for all: he 
was made prisoner by a small body of native troops at Rio Negro; taken to 
Truxillo, and there shot, as a pirate and outlaw. His few wretched followers, 
not above seventy-five in all, had been dispersed before his capture ; only 
twenty-five were with him at the last; and these, starved, ragged, and 
wasted by fever, have been liberated and sent to New Orleans. It is quite 
in keeping with all Walker's acts of inconceivable folly, that his last attempt, 
When he was weaker in means than ever, should have been made on Hon- 
duras, the strongest of all the states of Central America, and just after its 
Government had made a special alliance with England. In the treaty by 
Which we got rid of our entanglements with the Mosquito Indians, and 


State protection and assistance against such piratical attacks, there being 
British interests involved in the trade of that region, that could not be 
Wholly abandoned. That treaty, with its cession of doubtful jurisdictions, 
Was made in the fairest spirit of deference to American opinion. 


That a | 





The Cabinet of Washington was, we believe, invited to join in the pro- 


tection extended to Honduras ; though the offer was declined the Govern- 
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not because he was his father, but ** because he was not a ge ntleman! 


ment of the United States was perfectly aware of the change in our relation | 
with this particular state of the Central American group; and that we have, 
on the application of the other party to the Treaty, furnished aid and assist- 
ance to Honduras against an unauthorised invasion, cannot offend that 
American public opinion the Federal Government so much dreailg""In fact, 
it is a hopeful sign for the future, to see that the 8timmary execution of 
Walker is generally approved in the United States ; though his force was 
dispersed, in the first instance, by the intervention of the commander of a 
British ship of war—the Icarus; and his final arrest was effected by the 
assistance of the boats of that vessel, which conveyed the native troops, 
though under a native officer, up the river. Party spirit is running high at 
this moment, in America; and if it would “ pay,” politically, to raise the 
old cry against the Britisher, it would be done ; but no expression of the 
kind is heard oneither side. The universal feeling appears to be one of assent 
to the measure, and satisfaction, as at the suppression ofa nuisance. There is 
some regret that the Federal Government should have left the good work for 
British authority to do, but none that the British have done it. This, and 
the total failure of General Harney to get up an anti-English excitement, by 
his seizure of St. Juan, are symptoms favourable—we will not say to peace, 
for that was never really in peril—but to the growing opinion that warlike 
declamation against England is no longer effective in the tactics of 
electioneering. 

The world is accused of judging too much according to the event ; and, no 
doubt, success does cover more sins than charity. But of Walker, men’s 
opinions were settled long ago. His first expedition decided it ; not by its 
mere failure, but by the fatuity of his acts, that made the failure certain from 
the beginning. In the first place, landing among a people of another race, 
language, and religion, and finding them poor, idle, and personally free, his 
means of winning support were—seizing property, and announcing his ulti- 
mate intention to make them slaves, and compel them to work! Enforced 
toil, the one thing the hybrid Spanish race of Central America dreads more 
than death, was to be their lot under his government. This lost him the 
only support he could have reckoned on. The hatred of the proprietors he 
ensured by the cold-blooded murder, or execution, of one of the most wealthy 
of the class. From his first step to the last, everything an invader in his 
position should have avoided he did. Only to the weakness of the wretched 
Government of Nicaragua he owed a rather long immunity. Gradually the 
several states sank their mutnal iealancios “4 
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Rica sent assistance to its neighbour, and the adventurers, who lived by 
plunder for the moment, with the threat of enslaving in the future, were 
destroyed in detail. 


The frantic impolicy of the expedition was wholly Walker’s. In the 
military part of it he sank to the second place, immediately he was joined by 
Henningsen, who, to some extent, retrieved his blunders, and brought off the 
relic of the force from Leon to the seacoast. That city was burned down in 
the conflict, and its ruins are the only traces the expedition left in Nicaragua. 
The attempts that followed this failed in the very outset, and failed ludi- 
crously. The Federal Government is very weak, and can scarcely depend on 
its own officers, especially in the South, if slavery is in any way involved 
in the proceedings. So Walker did get to sea again in the beginning of 1858, 
and landed on a sandbank on the coast of Nicaragua. Here he was seized by 
Commodore Paulding, and brought back. He tried some political blustering 
at Washington, but it did not succeed. Mr. Buchanan justified his officer ; 
and Walker sank deeper into discredit. In the following year, another band 
of “liberators” was taken, and returned to the United States in an English 
war steamer, Walker again escaping. In these two attempts he was sup- 
ported by a great steamboat proprietor in New York, who had his own views 
on the Panama route. But arival company, we believe, out-manceuvred him, 
and seized the lake and river steamers, before Walker arrived. At the 
worst, there was a purpose of some kind. But this final and fatal expedition 
appears to have been wholly without an object. 


Honduras lies at the southern extremity of the peninsula of Yucatan, 
where the mainland widens into the extreme southern border of Mexico. 
Except fevers and mahogany there is little to be got out of the country. 
What seventy-five men expected to do, in a region that would swallow up 
an army, it is impossible to imagine. What their leader has found there is 
death. The measure he meted to his victims in Nicaragua has been measured 
to him again, and he has gone down to a bloody grave. Men can understand 
those who die in carrying out a principle, like John Brown, the other day, in 
Virginia; or the old buccaneers, whose only impulse was greed. But 
Walker belongs to neither of these ; if he represented anything, it was that 
dangerous class, the impoverished whites of the southern states, paupers in 
means and aristocrats by caste, who are the most rabid advocates of slavery. 
It is the worst result of that system, that, by degrading labour, it makes 
industry impossible, except to those who possess capital ; among the thou- 


sands of restless, craving, discontented men of the “superior race that 
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~~ : : | crowd the southern cities, any cause will find recruits if it puts slavery on 
ceded Belize and the islands of the coast to Honduras, we guaranteed to that | oy 


its flag, and fitting leaders will always be found in such vulgar, taproom 
travesties of Pizarro, as Walker proved to be. 





Iaisu Duewsisrs—A Reason ror nor Ficurixc.—Lord Carhampton (the 
Colonel Luttrell of Middlesex nctoriety) refused to fight a duel with his father, 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE—Lessee, Mr. E. T. Sarta.— 


THIS EVENING ( ¥), ’ highly successful Opera of 
maf te Ja + aa ag oe 
oe Circle Sents, Bs "Ss. 64 Galley is; Gallery Side Stalls, 1s. 64. 


8. ¢ Box of 3 . 
Galiery 3e.; Private Boxes-—U pper Box, to held Four P , 10s.; Private Box, 
Tier, x he | Four Persons £1. 1s.; Prieste Bos, Second Tier, to hold Four Persons, 


21. 1ie.6d. Boxes, First and Grand Tiers, Two, Three, and Four Guineas. The 
Box-office of the Theatre open , from 16 till 5 o’cloek, under the direction of Mr. Nugent, 
Acting Manager, Mr. Mapleson. Manager, Mr. R. Roxby. 


F[\BEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—MONDAY, October 22, and 

on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY (by desire), THE LOVE CHASE, in which Miss 
Am ick will “in the Character of ‘*Constance ;” after which, THR IRISH 
AMB R—Sir Patrick O' Plenipo, Mr. John B am; concluding with THE SUN 
AND THE WIND.—On Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, DOES HE LOVE ME ?—Mr. Buck- 
stone and Miss | ROMANCE AND REALITY—Mr. John Brotigham; and THE 
SUN AND THE WIND, by the Leclerqs. Box office open daily from 10 till 5. 











EW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—Sole Proprietor and M er, 

Mr. B. WEBSTER.—Great Success of the New Drama by Dion Boucicault, Esq., THE 
COLLEEN BAWN.—Miss AGNES ROBERTSON and Mr. DION BOUCICAULT every 
evening —On Monday and during the week, THE RIFLE BRIGADE: Messrs. W. Smith, 
D, Fi Selby, Miss Woolger . Kelly, and Mrs. Billington. THE COLLEEN BAWN. 
Messrs. D. Boucicault, D. isher Billington, C. J. Smith, Romer, Warde, Miss Agnes 
Robertson, Miss Woolgar, Mrs. Billington, and Mrs. Chatterley. To conclude with MUSIC 
HATH CHARMS : Mr. D. Fisher, Romer, Warde; Miss K. Kelly. Commence at Seven. 








ORREGGIO’S ECCE HOMO, the long-sought Replica of the National 

Gallery Picture, which the most eminent judges pronounce the finest painting in this 

oe oo VIEW, from Ten till Six (Admission, 6d.), at GARDNER'S GALLERY, 
, Uxtord-strect. 


HE RELIEF of LUCKNOW.—The Triumphant Meeting of Havelock, 


Outram, and Colin Campbell, surrounded by their Brave Companions in Arms, ON VLEW 
at HAYWARD and LEGGATT’S, 79, Counnti..—Admission Free, by Private Address Card, 
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each, or three in a case, 7s. Sold by every fashionable druggist and perfumer in all parts of the 
world.—Laboratory of Flowers, 2, Nsw Bonp-stxzet, London. 
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By the arrival of the overland mail, we have detailed news of the opera- 
tions of the allied army in China down to the 13th of August last. On the 
20th of July the expedition left Tah-hin Bay, and next evening arrived in 
the anchorage off the Peiho and the wide-spread plain of mud which stretches 
away from its banks. The troops disembarked in safety, near Peh-tang, 
where they found the fortifications deserted. On the 12th a skirmish took 
place, in which the enemy were defeated ; and then an attack on the Taku 
forts, to which the army had advanced, was resolved upon. 

At Shanghai, the great seat of European commerce in China, trade has 
been completely stopped by the presence of the rebel army. Some time 
ago Messrs. Bruce & Bourboulon gave instructions that not only the Euro- 
pean concessions, but the native city should be protected by the English and 
French. It was supposed that this would deter the rebels from any hostile 
attempt. It has not been so, however ; for on the night of the 13th August the 
rebels managed to post up proclamations in the foreign settlement, threatening 
an attack on the native city ; and on the 18th—the day the mail steamer left— 
they attempted to carry this menace into execution. They were repulsed 
by the English and French troops,—not, however, until the suburbs had been 
burned to the ground. 

We have received the detailed report of the discussions in the Sar- 
dinian Chambers upon the Bill empowering the Government to proceed 
to the annexation of the central and southern provinces of Italy. They 
were opened on the part of the opposition by M. Ferrari, one of the 
most learned scholars and_single-minded patriots in Italy.” The debate 
was closed by Count Cavour, in a speech which is pronounced to be 
his greatest achievement as a parliamentary orator. He thought, that 
so far from showing any want of respect to General Garibaldi, by bringing 
before the House the question of confidence, the Government had paid 
him the greatest homage that could be shown to a citizen. With regard 


to the cession of a portion of Italian territory, let the annexation take | 


place, and the demand which might be made to a people of five millions, 
could no longer be made to the great Italian nation—a compact and strong 


mass of twenty-two millions of freemen, With regard to the questions 
of Rome and Venice, they belonged to the future. For the last twelve 

the pole-star of King Victor Emmanuel had been the principle of national 
independence, which directed his Government to look towards the Eternal 
City, round which had gathered the monuments of four-and-twenty centuries, 
as destined to become the splendid capital of an Italian kingdom. However 
deep the affection of the Italians, he added, for their lovely martyr Venice, her 
time has not yet arrived. Europe is not yet convinced that the people of Italy 
can govern themselves; but the stronger and more compact this State 
becomes, the greater will be the attraction she will exercise upon outlying 
fragments of her territory ; for the moral world is subject to laws analogous 
to those of the physical world, according to which attraction is proportionate 
to the mass, After the conclusion of this speech, the vote upon the Bil], 
was taken, which gave the result of 290 votes favourable to the ministry, 
against 6 in opposition. 

The request addressed by the Marquis Pallavicini, Garibaldi’s pro-dictatoy 
to Mazzini, requesting him to retire from Naples, has been replied to by the 
latter. The correspondence has been followed by various transactions between 
Garibaldi and his provisional government, the nature of which is as yet not 
well understood. Certain it is, however, that Pallavicini some time a 
tendered his resignation. The consequence was, that on the 12th of this 
month a deputation of the National Guard waited upon Garibaldi and 
represented to him that disturbances were imminent. He is said on this 
occasion to have ordered them to fire on any person shouting in favour of a 
Republic. Under these circumstances, he also issued a proclamation, in 
which, after announcing the approaching arrival of Victor Emmanuel, he says, 
“Let us be ready to receive the man whom Providence has sent us. There 
will be no more discord. Let United Italy and King Victor Emmanuel, the 
Galantuomo, be the perpetual symbols of our regeneration.” A circular of 
the ministry expressing the same feeling was published ; but, since then, a 
telegram of the 16th states that the pro-dictator has finally resigned, that the 
ministry has also resigned, and that great agitation and discontent prevail at 
Naples. 

At the same time reactionary movements have been attempted in various 
parts of the Abruzzi, the disbanded troops of the ex-King in all cases taking a 
prominent part in the disturbances. Horrible massacres have been perpetrated 
at Montefalcone and Castel Sangro ; the judge in the latter place having been 
put to death with every refinement of cruelty. About 2,000 Bourbon troops 
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have devastated the country rouna Urpmo, wae ay amor uv savvy 
mob have put to death many persons, and among others, M. Jacobi, a cele- 


brated author. 

Baron Winspeare, the Neapolitan ambassador, having remained at the 
Court of Turin throughout the recent events, Count Cavour has intimated 
to him the fact that Sardinian troops have now entered the Neapolitan 
territory. In consequence of this communication, the ambassador has quitted 
Turin, leaving his secretary to transact any future negotiation between the 
two governments. In a reply, the ambassador states that the ex-King 
is resolved once more to stake his chances upon a battle. Meanwhile 
the latter has despatched Prince Petrulla, his ambassador at Vienna, as 
special commissioner to the conference at Warsaw, with the view, doubtless, of 
urging the three Powers there represented to convene a European Congress, 
What the course taken by the Powers will be, it is impossible to foretell, as 
the reports in circulation are of the most conflicting character. A telegram 
of Wednesday last, from Berlin, states that the Russian ambassador has now 
been recalled from Turin, and that the Sardinian ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg has received his passports from Prince Gortschakoff ; while another 
telegram of the same date, from Turin, on the authority of the Sardinian 
gazette, states that no communication of the kind had yet reached the Pied- 
montese Government. At the same time the four continental powers refuse 
to recognize the blockade of Gaeta. 

Count Arrivabeni, the correspondent of the Daily News, who was supposed 
to have fallen in the battle of Volturno, is a prisoner at Capua. 

There is not much news of importance from France. The Emperor, of 
course, finds it necessary to make a show of opposition—in the form of 
articles in official newspapers—to the proceedings of the Sardinian govern- 
ment ; but it is alleged that he is secretly assisting it in preparations fora 
war with Austria. 

An attempt has been made upon the life of the Queen of Spain, by a man 
named Rodrigue Servia, who has confessed his crime, and declared that he 
was employed by Nunez Pradeo, a member of the Cortes. 

Recent events all tend to show the importance of opening a direct route 
between our possessions in India and the tea-districts of the south-western 
provinces of China, to which the influence of the Mandarins can scarcely be 
said toextend. The attention of Government has recently been called to this 
subject. In a letter to the Times Captain Sherard Osborne gives good reasons 
for supposing that the most important tea-districts of China adjoin the Indian 
frontier, and points out the immense damage that might be done to our 
shipping in the Malay Archipelago, were France and Spain—not to speak of 
France and Russia—to enter into a coalition against England. 

All uncertainty as to the fate of General Walker is now at an end. He 
was shot at Truxillo, on the 12th of September, amid the cheers of the 
native spectators, his body being subsequently buried by the foreigners 
| resident in the town. Colonel Riidler, the second in command, has beet 


| sentenced to four months imprisonment. 
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By the Australian Mail we have news from New Zealand to the 8th of 
August last. It is far from reassuring. In consequence of the insufficiency 
of the English forces, no attack, of a serious character, had been made 
upon the natives since the disastrous affair of the 27th of June, although 
they had been purposely harassed and excited by an occasional shell thrown 
into the pah, where they are intrenched. General Pratt, who is to conduct 
the military operations now contemplated, arrived at Taranaki on the 3rd of 
August. Next day the natives advanced close upon the town, and plundered 
the outskirts. The utmost consternation prevailed among the inhabitants ; and 
men, women, and children, with despair depicted on their countenances, were 
hurrying from every quarter to the barracks for protection. The streets 
were barricaded, and intrenchments thrown up round the town. Orders 
were issued for the immediate removal of the families of the settlers from 
the town and the surrounding province ; and up to the date of the last in- 
telligence women and children were leaving as fast as conveyances could be 
procured, Nelson being already crowded with the refugees. It is feared that 
the insurrection will not be confined to the malcontents of one district, but 
will spread through the whole of the native population. Referring to the 
first engagement with the natives, Katipa, a chief, is reported to have said, 
—“The tide is rising, rising, rising ; the governor has set fire to the fern at 
Taranaki, and the smoke will soon cover the whole island.” 

The annual meeting of the United Kingdom Alliance for the suppression 
of the liquor traffic, was held on Tuesday last at Manchester. In the secre- 
tary’s report, reference was made to the favourable opinion Lord Brougham 
had expressed of the objects of the Association at the last Social Science 
Congress at Glasgow. The Dean of Carlisle, Mr. Washington Wilks, and 
Mr. Ayrton, M.P., took leading parts in the proceedings, proposing and 
seconding resolutions, which were unanimously carried, to the effect that the 
principles of the Alliance agitation are in perfect accordance with social 
science, political economy, and Christian philanthropy, and that Parliament 
should confer upon the people a power enabling them, by the vote of a 
sufficient majority of the ratepayers in any district, to exclude from such 
district the sale of intoxicating beverages. 


The executive committee of another association of older standing, the 
Ballot Society, have issued a circular stating their plan of operations for the 
coming session. The hopeful view they give of the progress of the agitation 
is confirmed by Sir John Bowring, in a speech which he delivered as honorary 
president of the Exeter Discussion Society, at the opening of their winter 
session, on the question “Ts the Ballot a security for honest Representation ?” 
Sir John admitted that his old political creed had undergone some modifiea- 
tion, he being now inclined to admit that serious objections may be urged to 
universal suffrage and annual parliaments. 


The sympathy of this country is not altogether on the side of Garibaldi 
and Victor Emmanuel. How could it be otherwise when the friends of the 
Pope are so numerous? A requiem, the most magnificent of its kind since 
the obsequies of the great Liberator in 1847, was celebrated in the Roman 
Catholic cathedral of Dublin on Friday week, in honour of the Irishmen who 
fell in the recent campaign, under Lamoriciére. After the office for the 
dead and high mass had been said, Archbishop Cullen preached a violent 
sermon, in which he denounced Garibaldi as a pirate and freebooter, and 
ascribed the praise he has met with from the press to the fact that he has 
pandered to English bigotry and hatred of Catholicity, and shown his 
tendencies to Protestantism by sending his son to be educated under the 
care of an apostate in England. This demonstration in Ireland has been 
followed on the British side of the Channel by a meeting of Roman Catholic 
clergymen and gentlemen, held on Tuesday last in the Hanover-square 
Rooms, to open a subscription for the purchase of a sword of honour to be 
presented to General Lamoriciére. 

A committee having been appointed to promote the scheme, including 
several of the most distinguished adherents of Romanism in this country, a 
letter was read from Lord Feilding, in which he expressed a hope that especial 
notice would be taken of the brave Irishmen who had behaved so heroically, 
and who had eome in for so much infamous calumny and opprobrium. 

Mr. Train, the enterprising Ametican, who some time ago opened the 

street-railway at Birkenhead, has made application to several of the metro- 
politan parish authorities for permission to lay down rails in the thoroughfares 
of London. He offers to construct the lines at his own cost, to the satisfac- 
tion of the district surveyor, to complete the work within a specified period 
under penalties, and at any time to remove the rails should they prove an 
obstruction or inconvenience. 
_ On the 22nd ultimo, the Prince of Wales left Chicago for a shooting-box 
in the prairies of Illinois, where he spent a few days, and exhibited such 
skill in the use of his rifle, as to gain the reputation of being the best sports- 
man of his party. On the 4th of this month he reached Washington. Next 
day he descended the Potomac, to Mount Vernon, the residence of Washington. 
Having visited the gardens and house, the Prince stood reverently uncovered 
in the room where the great patriot and statesman breathed his last. He 
afterwards, at the request of the Mount Vernon Association, planted a young 
horse-chestnut tree on a mound near the tomb of the first President, to com- 
memorate a visit which indicates so strikingly the change which has taken 
place in the opinion entertained in our day by the English Court of the great 
founder of American independence. 

Her Majesty returned from Germany on Wednesday, having arrived at 
Gravesend in the afternoon, a few hours later than was anticipated, 





MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


THERE was o general expectation in the early part of the week that the Bank 
of England would raise the minimum rate of discount to 4} per cent. The usual 
day for making such an alteration (Thursday) has, however, passed-andse change 
has been made. The condition ef the Bank, as set forth by the’ returns of the 
previous week—to which we directed attention last week—does not seem to haye 
been much improved, according to the returns of Jast week, It is true the 
Reserve was increased by £156,155, but the bullion was decreased by £443,475, 
and the increase in the Reserve was entirely caused by the increase in the private 
deposits, of £807,222. In fact, the customers of the Bank had been alarmed at the 
probable want of money, and had collected it from different quarters and placed 
it in the Bank, to be ready at their command. An increase of private deposits, 
therefore,—which may be called for at any moment,—adds nothing to the strength 
of the Bank. The returns of the present week, including the payments of the 
dividends, cannot be otherwise than extremely unfavourable. In addition, also, 
to this cause for dear money, the Bank of France, according to the returns for 
October, has parted, in the preceding month, with nearly £3,000,000 of gold— 
an illustration of the fact, that the present demand for the prations metals te ka 
sent to countries comparatively backward in civilization, for the purchase of 
grain, is not confined to England. 

The condition of our own money market, and the causes of the change, are well 
described in the following extract from the letter of a City correspondent :— 

‘** Corn has first absorbed the gold in Paris, and now we have to send it there, 
The Chinese expedition of France and England requires a large export of Mexican 
dollars. Both these circumstances have necessarily produced a large quantity of 
bills on London, which the French establishments hold, in their portfolios, to be 
thrown on the discount market here to pay for this corn. If I were to advise the 
Bank, I should recommend it to go to 5 per cent. at once, it would prevent a 
higher rate by-and-by. We must import an enormous supply of corn till next 
harvest, and prices will, I believe, improve materially. We have a deficiency of 
30 per cent. at least in our crops, and an advance of 30 per cent.in prices. That 
must tell on our gold. Many people have provided themselves at the Bank, for 
fear of a rise in the rate. The joint-stock banks will only take short bills at 
4 per cent., and everybody is very cautious. The French Exchange keeps very 
high under these circumstances. A great deal of the gold sent to Paris goes to 
Spain for corn and railway purposes.” 

Under such circumstances it is perfectly plain that the rate of discount will 
advance, and we conclude that the Bank only waits to see what will be the effect 
of the payment of the dividends in supplying the immediate wants of commerce 
before it makes any alteration in the rate of discount. 

The funds have had a downward tendency this week, solely from the con- 
dition of the money-market. There is nothing in the political world to account 
for the decline ; Consols have been down to 92%, but closed on Thursday at 92%. 
The decline caused by the increased value of money is likely to continue, and 
must be distinguished from a speculative fall. The public should, indeed, always 
remember that the chief public funds have two prices—the price at which the 
public will invest money in them according to its market-value, and the more 
fluctuating price determined from day to day by the speculative dealers. 

The present decline is due to money having increased in value, and more can 
be made by it in other channels than by investing it in the funds. We see the 
effects of these different prices in the relative change which has taken place since 
this time last year in the price of the English and French funds. Throughout 
this period the latter have been much more affected by speculation and political 
causes than the former, nevertheless the English funds are now 3 per cent. 
lower than last year, while the French funds are within } per cent. of their 
price then. The price of both has been more influenced by the value of money 
than political causes, and they approximate to one another. Railways have 
maintained a firmer position than the fnnds, and some of them, especially the 
Midland, have advanced. They are of course not so immediately affected as the 
fands by a rise in the value of money, as it is the funds generally in which the 
money destined to serve the purposes of trade when wanted is invested. 

The bonds of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway lately offered here- 
have, we understand, found a ready market. 

Trade conntines dull. The markets, particularly the country markets, have 
been well supplied with corn; but the price has, nevertheless, had an. upward ten. 
dency. At Newark, in the week, fine white wheat sold for 74s. the quarter, 
Considerable quantities of foreign corn continue to be imported, and in payment 
gold is going out, and will continue to go. The corn markets have not been 
active. Other markets have been in similar condition. The news from India 
and Australia is not favourable, and trade in the manufacturing districts is rather 
For cotton the demand continues in full vigour, and the 
The accounts from the United States do 


steady than active. 
sales at Liverpool are daily very large. 
not justify any apprehension of the present crop being in the least deficient. The 
sales of tea have been large in the week, and the prices haye turned rather in 
favour of the seller. 

All the markets continne to be reasonably well supplied, and there is a great 
consumptive demand, but no speculation. If trade be dull, it is sonnd. In the 
cattle market beasts are abundant, but they are generally in an inferior condition. 

The shipping interest of Europe especially of England, which has long directed 
its attention to the subject, has learned with satisfaction that the Stade tolls on 
the Elbe, are at length to be abolished. Hanover has long resisted this change. 
Negotiations to bring it about have at length succeeded. Hanover consents to 
give them up fora sum of money equivalent to fifteen years purchase, £460,000, 
Of this sum Great Britain is to pay one-third and Hamburg one-third. These 
two countries have the greatest interest in the matter, though the shipping of 
Hamburg has long been exempted from them. The remainder of the sum is to 
be paid by Holland, and some minor German States. As soon as the money is paid 
these tolls will cease, and another step will be made towards complete free trade. 
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THE GOUTY PHILOSOPHER.—No. XV. 


MR. WAGSTAFFE CONTINUES HIS DISCOURSE UPON VALUES AND UPON SOME 
VALUABLES, NOT HITHERTO CONSIDERED OF MERCANTILE OR OF ANY 
OTHER ACCOUNT. 

The personal Values, which I mentioned in my last, are, after all, 
put small and mean values. They are of the individual, and appertain 
to his case exclusively. There are mightier values, of which few or none 
take account, because men are like worms in a garden, that know their 
own earth-holes and no more, and cannot see to the uttermost limit 
of the garden wall, much less to the wide universe that stretches beyond 
it. Intellectual, moral, literary, and religious values, exist everywhere. 
The whole harvests of the world for any one year may be valued, if not 
to a penny, to a million. Of corn, wine, oil, grass, and all the rest, we 
may have the account within a few hundred thousand pounds ;—but who 
shall value Euclid, and the great, invincible, unvarying Nature on which 
Euclid is built? Euclid is not the harvest of one year, but of all the years. 
Euclid is based ou everlasting truth, and shall be true though the harvests 
Tail, and though Nature, faithful no more to the sowing, should disappoint the 
reaping. Value all the civilization of the world. Calculate the worth of 
London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Venice, Milan, St. Petersburg, Hamburg, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Dresden, Munich, Madrid, , Naples, 
Constantinople, New York, Washington, Calcutta, and Canton ; put them in 
the scale against gold and diamonds, and tell us in pounds sterling what they are 
worth, with all the broad lands, and navigable rivers, and teeming coasts 
around them or near them, and when you have made up the agcount— 
houses, lands, gold and silver, chariots and horses, silks and velvets, corn- 
fields and vineyards, men and women,—tell us the value of the Sermon on 
the Mount, of which the whole of them, with the civilization that; is their 
mother, are the direct progeny and result. 

Philosophers have weighed the whole earth; and though the task seems 
far more presumptuous than itavould be in a flea to attempt to weigh Gog and 
Magog, or a snail to poise the Pyramids, the thing has been done. But who 
shall weigh, measure, or estimate the value of Love? Love, the tangible and 
intangible—the invisible, yet palpable ;—the ever-present spirit that vivifies 
and maintains sun, earth, and stars, and without whom Chaos would come 
again! The value of Love is the value of the universe—nor more, nor less. 
So thought David and Bathsheba—so thought Paris and Helen—so thought 
Antony and Cleopatra—so thought Abelard and Heloise—and so, for a brief 
season, have thought every pair of true lovers from the days of Adam to our 
own. When they cease to think so, the world has lost the adorning garment 
of its beauty, the glow has departed from the face of Nature, and a divine 
music vibrates no more in immortal melodies through the universe into the 
heart and soul of man and woman. It is easier to weigh the earth than to value 
true love, even to the experience of one individual. The worth of Love! 
The phrase has as little meaning as if we said—“ The length or breadth of 
Infinity.” 

But of all the spiritual values, those pertaining to Literature are the most 
scuivily treated in a world which piques itself upon never giving more for a 
hing than it is worth ; and which is not to be inveigled into paying fancy 
prices, unless, perhaps, it be for singing-men and women, or dancing-girls 
and mountebanks, and occasionally for the luxury of possessing and looking 
in the face of some battle-winning emperor. It cost Gibbon far more for the 
purchase of books to weigh and investigate the facts of his immortal history 
than any enterprising publisher was able to give him for the copyright. 
When Milton received the first instalment of £5 for “ Paradise Lost”—all 
the money he ever touched for the labour of years,—the publisher thought he 
had made a very bad bargain. If Milton were now alive, with another epic 
poem, even better than that, it is doubtful whether he would receive five 
farthings for his handiwork, or whether any publisher would look beyond the 
title of his poem. If he did, perhaps it would only be to tell the bard to publish 
at his own risk—to pay for the paper, the printing, and the advertising, and let 
the publisher have his fat percentage upon all of these, with twenty-five if not 
thirty-three per cent. for the retail dealer,—ten per cent. more for the publisher's 
commission, over and above all other charges and losses ;—and when all was 
done, the great bard might perhaps find an intelligent public, numbering seven 
individuals—or possibly only three,—to purchase his book and read it. In 
the open market the copyright might not be worth a quartern loaf, but the 
poem might be an honour to literature and to the nation. “ Paradise Lost” 
Was in one sense dear at five pounds down, and two other sums of five pounds 
at specified periods thereafter. But in another sense it would be cheap at a 
million sterling. The war in the Crimea cost England at one time as much 
as a million pounds a month in powder and shot, food and provender, pay 
and appointments ; but was one month of that business worth half as much 
as John Milton's poetical genius, agd his legacy to the English language— 
either in national glory or true honour? 

There is no power, state, corporation, or individual in the world to pay for 
noble thoughts. The highest efforts of the poetical or philosophic mind may 
have no commercial value. They may be utterly beyond the comprehension 
of the age in which they are produced. They may run counter to a prejudice 
or a superstition ; and, as in the case of Socrates, may be paid for with a 
poison-cup ; or, as in that of Galileo, with the dungeons of the Inquisition 
When a man makes a coat, a shoe, or a spade, and offers them for sale, every 
one knows the value of his articles, and a purchaser will socner or later be 
found. But when a man makes a song, who knows what it is worth ? If it 
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_ manly right of being cal'ed your wort? ship. 


be very bad, very vulgar, and very comical, he may possibly make a 
day’s, or even a week's, subsistence out of it; but if it be too noble 
and elevating to be to the taste of the tavern and the boozing-shop, 
and beyond the capacity of the music-shops, what avails it? Nothing. 
It is not a necessary of life. It is not even a luxury. Nobody wants it, 
And if Robert Burns wrote it, he must tramp over mire and moss, with 


pistols at his belt, in pursuit of smugglers, gauge whisky-barrels, and be. 
snubbed by his superior in office for daring to have an independent idea ip, 


his head, and to write such treason as “ A man’s a man for a’ that.” —~y 

In the higher state of civilization to which the destinies of our race seem 
tending, and which the wars of despots on the continent of Europe may 
retard for a while, but which they may not utterly prevent, and which, evey 
if they should prevent in Europe by relegating the whole hemisphere to 
barbarism, would find a birthplace in America, men will perhaps become 
wise enough to look after and foster the genius that is uncommercial, and 
provide intellectual work for the intellectual worker, so that he may live by 
his labour and pay his butcher, his baker, and his candlestick-maker. In 
that day the Miltons who arise may be crowned by the people at the Capitol, 
and cared for at the public expense, so that their days may be days of 
pleasantness ;—and the sweet singers of the nation—the bards, the philoso- 
phers, and the prophets,—elevated above the hard struggle for daily bread, 
may shine untroubled in the serene centres of their own genius. It is said 
by human parrots that we have already reached this height of civilization, 
and that the public—the great, intelligent, thinking, reading public,—for 
whom books are written and printed, allows no genius to starve in our days ; 
that it is the patron of merit, buys the best books, and therefore pays and 
maintains the best authors. But the parrots are wrong. The fact is not so, 
The public likes to be amused. It pays handsomely the mountebanks and the 
buffoons of literature. It loves the man who makes it laugh; it even loves the 
man who makes it weep, and has almost as much affection for tragedy as for 
farce. But it has small affection for the man who instructs it; none for 
the man whose wisdom and genius are too far beyond the commonplaces 
of fashionable talk or prejudice to be readily appreciated by the mocking- 
birds. The most industrious of our readers are the idlest of our people, 
because they read for amusement alone. They must not be made to think 
too deeply, for they are incapable of the effort ;—they can scarcely think at 
all. What cares the general reader for John Milton, who, taken for all 
in all, was the highest example of the literary man that England ever saw ? 
He would have to keep school again, if he were alive now ; or write leading 
articles for a daily or weekly newspaper. He would stand no chance 
against the popular novelists. ‘“ Paradise Lost” would not please the 
ladies, who lisp their admiration of the spasmodic, the misty, and the inane 
poets ; and “ Comus” would be sneered at by critics who love unwholesome- 
ness better than health; and find the Traviata a much more interesting 
person than Ophelia. 

It used to be said in ancient days, and the belief still lingers amongst our 
people, that in fair stand-up fight one Englishman can any day beat three 
Frenchmen. The saying may not have been strictly true, but its general 
acceptance and the impression of the people that it was a truth, irrefutable 
and firmly established as the rocks, did certainly, in bygone wars, tend to 
make an army of five thousand Englishmen as strong as if they had been 
fifteen or twenty thousand. It was a faith and a fanaticism ;—and battles were 
won by it. Another saying used to be, that “an Englishman’s word was as 
good as his bond.” He who first uttered the noble boast was a public 
benefactor, and every man who repeated the aphorism, and believed it, 
furthered a good work, and helped to build up the structure of his country’s 
greatness. Were the commercial value of the belief to be estimated at no 
more than that of all the exports and imports of Great Britain for a twelve- 
month, it would be a palpable depreciation. British enterprise has been 
nurtured upon it. British commerce has grown rich upon it. British trade 
rests upon it as upon its surest foundation. Thus may we see, and thus may 
we illustrate, by thousands of other examples, that there are moral, intel- 
lectual, and religious values, which far transcend the physical, and disprove 


the common acceptation of the aphorism that— 


*¢ The value of a thing 
Is just as much as it will bring.” 


Yet this aphorism, vulgar as it appears, has its spiritual side. The value 
of a thing is really and truly what it will bring. The Sermon on the Mount 
brings Christianity and all its civilization. Sunshine and rain bring the 
harvests of the world ; pure air brings exercise ; and temperance health. 
Noble thoughts bring noble deeds. All we have to do is to refrain from 
valuing everything by money ; for money, as we have seen, may be of no 
value. It is not a fair measure for anything but itself; or for anything but 
that which a man eats, drinks, wears, and is sheltered with. You may put 
corn in a bushel, or wine in a hogshead ; and the bushel and the hogshead 
shall be representable in hard cash, or a promise to pay. There is weight for 
weight, and measure for measure. But you cannot hold a balance in which 
gold, silver, or copper shall be on the one side, and Truth, Virtue, Honour,— 
Health, Contentment, Love,—Poetry, Philosophy, or Religion on the other. 
There is too great a tendency in our time to make the money value the gauge 
of the moral value ; to consider a man respectable merely because he has 4 
fine house ; and a carriage, and gives good dinners, to make him worthy ; 
because he has a worth in cash, and not because he has any worth in the old 
sense ; not because he has virtue and intellect ; and not because he has the 
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MEN OF MARK.—No. VI. 


THE RIGHT HON. B. DISRAELI, M.P. 
** Is this rhetoric the bloom of healthy blood, or a false pigment artfully laid on ?”"—Fudler. 


It was said of Charles James Fox that he made himself a great debater at the 
expense of his audience. The senator of Queen Victoria’s reign knows what is 
implied by this pregnant assertion. He can imagine the talk at Brookes’s or the 
Cocoa Nut while the process was going on. “Who is up at the House?” 
“Fox.” ‘A good speech?” ‘No; dull.” On other nights the querist would 
be told that the great Whig debater was “laboured,” or “rather good.” On 
great occasions his set speeches would be impetuous, original, and brilliant ; but 
as an opposition leader is expected to address the House on every subject out of 
which political capital can be made and the Government damaged, Fox’s speeches 
oscillated between “heavy”? and “brilliant” for a series of years, until the 
English Demosthenes stood confessed. He “had made himself a great debater 
at the expense of his audience.”’ 

If the late Mr. Liston had insisted on satisfying the English public that his 
forte was tragedy and not comedy he might have gained his point, but he would 
have passed through a weary transition period. Tragedy would have laughed at 
him, and Comedy looked grave. Reminiscences of his Paul Pry would have 
obtruded into Coriolanus. We should have detected a comic twinkle of the eye 
in Othello, suspected an unctuous savour in Hamilet’s soliloquy over Yorick’s 
skull, and sworn that Rolla’s tongue was in his cheek in the child-scene. Only 
by degrees could he have toned down the exuberance of his farcical humour. He 
must have kept strict watch over his facial muscles. A certain settled and 
hopeless passivity would have stood him in best stead, signifying that there was 
a time when he took an interest in sublunary affairs—a time now happily past 
and gone. In the process of years every spark of the vis comica might have been 
stamped out; and a certain dreary exterior substituted for the gaiety and intelli- 
gence natural to the man. Seeing that Liston, the tragedian, believed in himself, 
the public might have come in time to believe in Liston, the tragedian. 

Of course no parallel to such a supposititions case can be found among the 
politicians of our day. Yet, gentle reader, if you had ever been known as an 
impulsive, poetical youth—if it had been your ill-luck fo win a reputation as a 
novelist—if it had been your spécialité to describe the passion of love, and to 
make Vivian Greys and Henrietta Temples talk more delicious nonsense in their 
téte-d-tétes than any other writer of prose fiction—if you had made your heroes 
delight in bamboozling stupid and solemn, but noble and influential Cabinet 
Ministers, and showing them how rash fancy and originality could be carried into 
politics—if, with all these dangerous, if not fatal antecedents, you had devoted 
yourself to political life and been called upon to lead a party, what sort of line 
would you take ? What kind of bearing and demeanour would you prescribe, for 
example, if you found yourself at the head of a rustic and bucolic brotherhood ? 
Your wit and genius might be all very well, so long as you were an irregular, 
and waged an independent guerilla warfare. But suppose the country gentlemen 
made you their mouthpiece, asked you to clothe their moans in articulate speech, 
—to become, in fact, a Protectionist leader and a Conservative statesman ? Why, 
you would naturally cultivate a decent serenity of mien. You would discard 
figures of speech in favour of figures of arithmetic. You would show a marked 
preference for fact over fiction. No human being would believe that you could 
be both brilliant and safe; and having to choose between the two, you would 
throw in your lot with decent broadcloth and the respectabilities. : 

With the change in your thoughts and aspirations would come a corresponding 
alteration in your outward man. Your gait would be slow and staid, your 
features impassive. You would no longer “hang your heart upon your sleeve 
for daws to peck at.” In no long time, your face, once ardent, intelligent, vary- 
ing with each passing emotion, would become as heavy and inexpressive as the 
face of a mask. Hardest of all, the eye that once burned with passion, and 
beamed with animation, must be turned inward and so schooled that the political 
opponent shall be unable to detect from any sudden gleam that he has laid him- 
self open to your rapier’s point. After twenty years of such “ organized hypo- 
crisy,” or hypocrisy of the organs, some friend might one day bring you before a 
portrait of yourself painted when you were the brilliant novelist, the hero of your 
own love stories, the idol of “gilded saloons,” the poetical dreamer, and the 
gifted enthusiast. When you regard this image of your former self, and consider 
that you are now the outward impersonation of a safe and steady plodder,—that 
your features breathe an emanation of blue books,—that you are an incarnation 
of statistics and political economy, the difference will not be greater than is 
observable between 





The wondrous boy 
That wrote ‘ Alroy”’ 


and the Man of Mark whose name heads this article. 

Disraeli, the politician, is the antithesis of Disraeli the novelist. His life is an 
unfinished fairy tale, which has been sent home from the binders with a hundred 
pages of Hansard for dénouement. Which, then, is the real Disracli—the mercu- 
rial, gay, gallant, careless, witty, Mercutio of William the Fourth’s time, or the 
grave, thoughtful, saturnine politician of impenetrable features, who ever and 
“non goes to the Court of Queen Victoria in the gold robe of her Chancellor of 


the Exchequer? No two personages can be more unlike, and one, it may be 


feared, is a sham—an unreal personage—an actor on the world’s stage. Or is 
our novelist a person of such rare Bulwerian versatility, that without any lapse 
of personal identity, he can write like Fielding all the morning, and speak like 
Burke half the night? An Asian mystery ! 

We have all heard more than enongh of the young Disraeli’s oratorical failure, 
and his prophecy “the time will come when you shall hear me.” Perhaps his 
exaggerated gestures and wild and impulsive manner, were more characteristic 
of the man than the “heavy father” tone of oratory into which the young poli- 
‘can afterwards threw himself, and now affects. The recollection of our M.P.s 
‘Ss much at fault if they have not passed through many dreary Sessions of 








| calm, and unimpassioned. 


hesitating Parliamentary commonplace and haw-hawism of the school of Lord 
John, as the penalty of the laughter and derisive cheers which extorted the 
prophecy of the member for Maidstone. Like connoisseurs with a later Witkie, 
they would like to barter the Eastern developments of the master for # spé¢tmen 
of his earlier and more natural manner. Yet the war-paint and the scalps of the 
‘¢ red Indian of debate,” have been seen across the table of the House of Commons 
at certain excited moments, when the heavy and somewhat solemn dulness of 
conventional debate has been broken through. It may be doubted whether 
St. Stephen’s ever witnessed more impassioned gestures, or a more vehement 
burst of scorn and defiance than were extorted from the author of “ Vivian Grey,’” 
when he stood at bay against a hostile House of Commons in the autumn of 1852. 
Being tauntingly recommended to amend his Budget, after the manner of the 
Whig financiers, and reminded that Mr. Pitt had not disdained to alter his 
financial schemes, he replied, ‘‘I do not aspire to Mr. Pitt’s fame, but I will 
never descend to the degradation of others.” The fingers of the right hand 
shaken with a loose wrist at Sir Charles Wood, the notable financier who had 
preceded him, the muscles of the body in a violent state of tension, as if the 
excited orator was about to spring across the table at his enemy’s throat, amid 
the wild cries and frenzied excitement of his adherents, and the clamour raised 
by his opponents, made up a midnight scene that will not soon fade from the 
memory of the spectators. It seemed to some worth a century of stagnation and 
decorous dulness. Others declared that it gave us a glimpse of the real Disraeli, 
that the tomahawk was the same that glittered above that “ head of an organized 
hypocrisy,” who “found the Whigs bathing and stole their clothes,’’—of that 
“great middleman who bamboozled one party and plundered another.” It was 
said that the temper was as true and the edgeas keen as in the sessions of 1814-5, 
when Peel’s future successor began to develop powers of sarcasm till then 
unsuspected, The charm was working. 

The young orator’s prophecy has been signally fulfilled on two or three 
remarkable occasions. On the 30th April, 1852, Mr. Disraeli, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, passed a “ little-go” of finance with éclat. A few months after- 
wards certain mysterious financial projects that had been “ looming in the 
future” were developed by the same Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a speech of 
five hours’ duration. The time had come when they were as eager to listen as 
he to speak. On the last day of February, 1859, the anxiety to be present in the 
House of Commons was unprecedented. As early as eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing, “strangers” arrived with orders for the gallery. By ten o’clock there were 
sufficient to fill the Strangers’ Gallery; yet, from this hour until four, when thu 
doors were opened, crowds of candidates for admission, armed with members’ 
orders, continued to arrive. Forthe Speaker’s and Ladies’ Gallery the Sergeant- 
at-Arms’ book had been opened on the Monday previous, and by eleven o'clock 
on that same morning every place was taken. The excitement pervaded the 
working classes, who assembled in New Palace-yard. The interior of the House 
was most inconveniently crowded. Some peers who sought admission were 
turned back. <A Prince of the Blood Royal, half a dozen Foreign Ministers, and 
many leading members of the Upper House were among the audience. 

The prophecy had now reached its perfect and complete fulfilment. The young 
novelist had passed into the statesman. He had again donned the robe of Her 
Majesty’s Exchequer, and at half-past four the Minister, for whom the most dis- 
tinguished assembly in the world waited in expectancy, walked up the floor, 
carrying a red despatch-box. In a few minutes he was upon his legs, expounding 
the Reform Bill of the Derby Government. 

“The time will come when you will hear me.” 
thoughts of his audience were irresistibly carried back to the day when the sensi- 
tive youth writhed under the laughter excited by his eccentric manner and im- 
pulsive action. It was said by one of the older members, that he was attired, at 
this moment of his triumph, exactly as when he sat down, a quarter of a century 
before, overwhelmed with confusion and vexation, after hurling his famous pre- 
diction at the heads of his hilarious and incredulous audience. He certainly 
resembled, more than usual, his portrait taken about that time, before he had 
schooled his romantic features into the passionless air of the party leader. It is 
recorded that no cut-away brown or green coat hung upon his shoulders on that 
day of his triumph in 1859. A black surtout, artistically made, concealed a 
white waistcoat, a quiet dark-brown trouser enveloping the nether man. The 
deep white collar (no all-rounder, or shapeless dog-collar, but cambric with a flow 
of line), and the black neckerchief, fastened with easy careless negligence, car- 
ried the spectator back to those days of halcyon innocence when the fashionable 
novelist was writing *‘ Young Dukes,” and was only imagining how easy it was 
for a young fellow, with parts and invention, to open the political woi ld like his 
The time had come when not ouly the House of Commons, but every 
Every telegraph clerk, from Moorgate- 


It was a true saying, and the 
o oh) 


oyster. 
European statesman was to hear him. 
street to St. Petersburg, was waiting, it was said, on that eventful night, for 
the “click” of the wire that was to give him work to do. 

The orator was pale, but perfectly self-possessed. His voice at first was low, 
With a voice inferior to Gladstone’s in richness and 
fulness (as, indeed, whose is not’), Disracli has, more than any other speaker, 
studied those modulations of pitch which give constant pleasure and relief to the 
auditory nerve. His tones ranged through all the notes of the speaking, and 
some of the singing voice, with a pleasing and skilful rise and fall, that evinced 
a fine musical ear. Thus it was that his audience listened to him for three hours 
and a quarter, without any other sensation of weariness than was inevitable from 
disclosures that morning forestalled, and a want of condensation in the language 
employed. When he sat down he won a hearty and general cheer from every 
side of the House, which had nothing to do with the merits of his Reform Bill, bué 
was a general acknowledgment of his ability, and his modest bearing. Men dif- 


| fered from the politician, but they honoured the prophet, and glorified in the 


| minister the institutions of a country that docs not withhold her highest prizes 
| of political influence and power from men of genius, whatever their rank or 
descent. 
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It wag a saying of Cardinal Retz, “ Je suis persuadé qu'il faut de plus grandes | 
qualités pour étre un bon chef de parti que pour étre empereur de Yunivers.” | 
That Me Disracli’s qualifications for the leadership of his party in the House of 
Comzoris should be unanimously conceded by men who differ so widely among 
each othér, is not to be expected. Yet when, during last Session, he became the 
su! ject of Lord R. Cecil's caustic invective in the Quarterly Review, and was 
charged with an unlucky facility for upsetting his party in a ditch, the blow recoiled 
upon its author, and Tories and Liberals vied with each other in vindicating his 
claims to the distinction of the Conservative leadership. Bat for Mr. Disraeli the 
Conservative party might have committed itself hopelessly to a crusade against 
public opinion. Holding, as its opponents pretend, unpopular opinions, Mr. 
Disraeli contrives to keep it upon the threshold of office. A turn of the wheel 
—the defection of a few radicals from the Whig Government—a scratch vote— 
and Lord Derby is in again. Meanwhile the Government can carry no great 
measure to which the Conservatives are strongly opposed. Lord John’s Reform 
Bill went to the wall. The Paper Duty Abolition was snuffed out in the Upper 
House. The great constitutional right claimed by the Lords to throw out a 
taxing bill and assist in regulating the finances, elicited nothing worse than a 
protest from the Premier, and a little harmless bluster. The Church Rates 
Abolition Bill is still in the limbo of measures yearly defeated. Mr. Disraeli was 
blamed for bringing in a Parliamentary Reform Bill, but he has, at least, pre- 
vented the Whigs from claiming a monopoly in the amendment of the representa- 
tion, while in the principle of enfranchising intelligence and frugality, where Lord 
John Russell only thought of bricks and mortar, Mr. Disraeli’s plan will bear 
an advantageous comparison with any previous proposal of Reform. 

Lastly, Mr. Disraeli has been of incalculable service to his y, in securing 
them a fair hearing from the Press. When the news ran along the Strand and 
Fieet-street that the Tories were in power, the time was when almost every 
metropolitan editor of influence sharpened his pen, and prepared to do battle 
against these quasi enemies of the human race. Now, when ‘the Whigs go out, 
the most influential journals hear the news without much concern, and wait to 
see what Mr. Disraeli and his chief in the Upper House mean to do. While 
Lord Derby, with patrician insolence, flouts the Press, disavows his own organs, 
conciliates no su,port, and acknowledges no enthusiasm, his more judicious and 
discriminating colleague carefully watches the newspaper barometer, shapes his 
course accordingly, reefs his sails when danger threatens, and puts his helm 
about, like an experienced pilot, who knows all the rocks and shoals, the tides 
and currents, of that difficult navigation for the old but stout ship Tory. It is 
true that the Earl of Derby is the nominal head of the party; but remembering 
the lion’s share of influence engrossed by the House of Commons in the govern- 
ment of the country, we shall not greatly err in assuming that the advice and 
suggestions of the leader of the Conservative party in the Lower House exercise 
great influence in shaping the decision of its acknowledged chief. It must ever 
be remembered, to Mr, Disracli’s honour, that his support of Jewish Emancipation 
was carnest and consistent, when, if he had consulted mere party interests, he 
might have trifled with his convictions; and it is no small proof, at once of his 
courage and influence, that Lord Derby yielded to his spirited remonstrances, 
and permitted Baron Rothschild to take his seat. 

Mr. Disraeli, apart from politics, is a general favourite with the House of Com- 
mons. His deference to the wishes of the House is marked, while his courtesy 
to individual members is exquisite. Although a master of invective, he never 
makes an enemy in debate, since he indulges in no personalities, always hits 
above the belt, and pinks his man according to the strict rules of the Par- 
liamentary duello, 

Plutarch says: “I would divide the life of a statesman into three ages. In 
the first, he learns the principles of government; in the second, reduces them to 
prectice ; in the third, instructs others.” Sir Robert Peel had scarcely attained 
to this last and ripest age when he was called to his rest. Mr. Disraeli has per- 
haps not yet emerged from the chrysalis life of the second, but he has intelligence, 
patriotism, and the ambition to “leave a name which after-ages shall not willingly 
let die.” It has been often remarked, that when the confluence of circumstances 
calls for energies, the energies are ready to the call. That Mr. Disraeli will be 
equal to his destiny, his genius forbids us to doubt. As Schiller nobly and 
felicitously says, he will “ grow with the circle in which he moves.” 








TOWN AND TABLE TALK. 


(From our Pall Mall Correspondent.) 
Tuurspay Evenina. 

The political vacation at home is fairly ended. The Queen has returned. The 
ministers are all coming to town, with the exception of those who are in the far 
West and in the Chinese Waters. Summonses were issued on Monday fora 
Cabinet Council to be held on Thursday next, the 25th instant; but on Tuesday 
fresh summonses were sent out, calling ministers together for Saturday next, the 
20th, which is sooner than usual, as the cabinets have been seldom resumed 
before November. 

Quid-nuncs at home and abroad will discern something alarming in this antici- 
pation, whereas it probal ily means gothing at all. The scenes enacting in Europe, 
especially in Italy, are enough to excite attention and concern amongst the poli- 
ticians who are intrusted with the reins of Gevernment; and it need not cause any 
surprise to find the Cabinet called together before the time for discussing and 
maturing the business of the next Session of Parliament. 

The arrival of the Foreign Secretary is naturally looked to by his colleagues 
as a favourable opportunity to learn the state of the public mind abroad, at least 





of so many of the public men as have a voice in the conduct of continental 
afazirs. The Prussian papers come out rather too formally as to what thev are 
pleased to call “the conferences that have taken place.” I believe there 
were no “ conferences” whatever, beyond some short conversations at Coblentz 


between Lord John Russell and the Foreign Minister of Prussia, who happened 
to be brought together in consequence of the merely social and friendly visit of 
the Queen to several members of her family abroad. 

We look with some suspicion upon these foreign conferences, for they too often 
have been the forerunners of some embarrassing or entangling alliance, or the 
precursors of a large expenditure of the blood and treasure of Englishmen, in some 
cause for which our allies ought to provide for themselves. 

I gave you my version of the Warsaw Conferences last week—that they were 
merely meant to be cautionary and defensive. However, it would be well if 
Italy were settled into union and strength before these suspicious assemblies 
take place. ‘The talk is revived of a desire on the part of the French Emperor to 
join his imperial and royal brother in the ancient capital of Poland. I can scarcely 
believe it; and, at any rate, I am glad that England will not be found in that 
gallery. But the presence of a Napoleon there may, perhaps, augur well for the. 
continuance of peace, though it may bode no good to the cause of Italian freedom. 

Napoleon III. is inscrutable; but he sometimes reminds us of a mar-joy 
of an old uncle, who makes a point of dropping in whenever we have a cozy 
bachelor party,—an acquaintance whom we rather dislike, but who, finding our 
chambers a convenient resting-place, insists upon being a constant visitor, not- 
withstanding all our hints to the contrary. He took Baden by sap ; he is now 
going to storm Warsaw. When two or three are gathered together, down he ig 
sure to drop in the midst of them. It will be a curious sight to see the reception 
he meets with from the dear friend whom he esteems so highly, and whom he 
thrashed and cozened so well at Solferino; from the haughty Muscovite, who. 
thonght himself safe in Poland from such intrusion between the wind and his 
nobility ; from the Regent of Prussia, not less haughty than either, who as a 
German hates, as an honest man despises, Imperial France. 

There is one sanctuary he cannot violate. Finding their drawing-rooms 
invaded, their digestion disturbed, the privacy of their cabinets no protection, 
they may follow the example of Mr. Carlyle’s philosopher, or Sam Slick, of 
Slickville, Esq., and go to bed. They may “bundle,” as they say in Wales. 
Napoleon III., though he may insist upon dining with them, and dancing with 


them, and even debating with them, is a trop mawvais coucheur to pretend to. 


sleep, even with the sleepy-headed Majesty of Austria: The forcing himself thus 
upon unwilling hosts, shows that he has not read his uncle’s history aright. 
There he might have seen that with powers of fascination at least equal to his 
own, the dear friends whom Napoleon I. made at Erfirt and elsewhere were those 
who in the end became his bitterest enemies. Warsaw is a long stage on the 
road to Moscow, and the Spanish proverb may again be verified, that ‘‘ Many go 
for wool, and return shorn.” 

My first guess as to Mr. Wilson’s successor in India has come round again. 
Mr. Laing goes toCalcutta. Lord Bury, formerly M.P. for Norwich, will pro- 
bably succeed Mr. Laing in the representation of Wick. A new Secretary of the 
Treasury is not so easilynamed. Mr. Frederick Peel is the most spoken of. It 
is just the place for his industrious and hard-working habits. It is rumoured 
that the Government would be glad to find a successor to Mr. Laing in the 


ranks of the northern Radicals. In this view Mr. Dunlop (Greenock) and Mr.. 


J. B. Smith (Stockport) have been named. If the place- goes by promotion, the 
choice will probably fall upon Mr. Thomas George Baring (Falmouth), now 
Under-Seeretary of State for India, one of the most effective of the young Whigs 
in office. 

I am not over-confident of the Liberal success in the coming borough elections. 
Mr. Ridley would have stood the best chance for his native town of Boston ; 
but he has generously given way to Mr. Tuxford, who is now the only Liberal 
candidate. The Conservative, Mr. Malcolm, is however very strong in money 
and influence, and will be hard to beat. 

There are still two Liberals and one Conservative in the field at Reading; but 
it is to be hoped that the weakest of the former will not persevere in dividing 
the party, and risking a seat that properly belongs to that side. Let him take 
Mr. Ridley’s example ; and profit all the better at a future opportunity. 

At Dartmouth the contest will be close, in proportion to the smallness of the 
constituency. The Conservative Mr. Hardy is very rich, and has secured the 
support of Sir Henry Seale, although the inconstant baronet is uncle to the 
Liberal candidate, Mr. C. Seale Hayne. 

At Honiton, Mr. Moffatt will, as I expected, have a walk over. 

The several theatres have pretty well settled down for the winter, and there 
are very little theatrical anticipations to indulge in. The most extraordinary 18 
that Grisi will return to her premiéres amours, and take her leave at Her Majesty's 
Theatre of the scene of her early triumphs. At this house English opera has 
fairly beaten the Italians, although the favourite operas of “Il Trovatore” and 
“ Don Giovanni” have been produced, with Titiens, Giuglini, &e. Mr. Mac- 
farren’s Robin Hood ” has been a complete success, the fine music being well 
seconded by Mr. Oxenford’s libretto. Mr. Balfe must look to his laurels in his forth- 
coming new opera at Covent Garden, where “ Dinorah” has been an improvement 
upon “‘ Lurline,” but where some novelty is still anxiously looked for. 

A new opera will, we understand, be soon brought out at the Eastern Opera- 
house, in which the principal soprano is to be supported by Madame Lancia. 
This opera, designated “The Young Recruit,” is composed by Mr. John Fulcher, 
of Glasgow, and the libretto written by Mrs. Valentine Roberts. 

The London Choral Society’s fourth inspection took place on Monday evening 
last, at a large assembly room in Gower-street, North. The selection of Sacred 
and Secular Music of the programme was made with taste and a nice discrimina- 
tion as to variety. The room was well filled, and the performance evidently gure 
great satisfaction. One feature in the management of this society does credit to 
the committee who conduct it—that is, a firm determination to make clear and 


| effective elocution go hand in hand with good vocalization. For this purpose the 


| 


| committe ~ have placed the Professor of Elocution to the Royal Academy of Music 
in the position of tutor to their choir in that department. 
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RURAL HCONOMICS, 





HOW WE ELEVATE OUR LABOURERS. 


Tue condition of labourers in husbandry, in most of our purely agricultural 
districts, was, for the first forty years of the present century, a scandal to the 
nation. Especially was it a scandal to the classes on whom the existence of 
the evils affecting that condition mainly depended, the owners and occupiers 
of land. The history of that condition is brief but su ive. When, in the 
last ten years of the past century, the prices of all kinds of agricultural produee 
had risen to most exorbitant rates, the then ordinary wages of rural labour 
becaine wholly inadequate to the necessities of the labourer. He could not 
maintain himself and his family even on the lowest scale upon which agricul- 
tural workmen had been maintained. The natural remedy would have been an 
advance of wages. The commodities the agricultural labourer helped to pro- 
duce—being the commodities also requisite for his own subsistence—had be- 
come so enhanced in value, that the rents of the landlords and the profits of 
the farmers rose to an extent neither landlords nor farmers ever contemplated. 
Their labourers should have shared in those advantages ; and had things been 
allowed to take their natural course, they would have participated in the 
benefits gained by their employers—the farmers, and their superiors the 
landlords, The necessities of the workmen would have led to a general 
and combined demand for higher wages, and the state of the markets for 
their employer’s produce would have justified that demand, and would have 
enabled the farmers to comply with it. This, of course, would have increased 
the cost at which farmers raised their produce, and would have lessened the 
surplus to be divided between themselves and their landlords, as profit and 
rent. From this the landlords instinctively recoiled. What then, was done ? 
The immediate form of the question was great distress amongst the agricul- 
tural labourers from the insufficiency of their wages to meet the increased 
price of provisions, and instead of adopting the natural remedy, a general 
advance of wages, resort was had to the machinery of the Poor Law. The 
Berkshire magistrates took the initiative, by ordering relief out of the poor- 
rates to those agricultural labourers who had large families. This was rapidly 
followed in other counties ; and in a few years throughout England, south of 
Trent, the consequence was, that a considerable part of the wages of the 
agricultural labourers was paid out of the poor-rates. Unforeseen results 
followed. Those labourers were best off who had most children, for they had 
an allowance for each child out of the rates, even when in full employment, 
and to save the rates the men with large families were employed in preference 
to the single men or men without families. Of course few men remained 
unmarried till the age of twenty-one. The spectacle of a boy and girl—man 
and wife—both under the age of twenty-one, with two or more children, 
applying for relief from the rates in respect of children was not uncommon. 
The labourers finding their employment to depend, not on their skill, but on 
the amount of the burden their nonemployment would occasion to the rates, 
became comparatively careless, indolent, and demoralized. In a word, the 
whole class of agricultural labourers became paupers. This soon reacted on 
landed property, and in 1830 the burden of the rates, and the state of the 
rural classes became almost intolerable. Then we had “Swing” riots and 
incendiary fires, and society in the rural districts seemed on the verge of 
dissolution. One consequence of the system was, a universal demolition of 
cottages, to prevent workmen becoming entitled to relief in the parish. 
What to do with the “surplus labour” of the agricultural districts remained 
a question after the New Poor Law had, in some degree, stayed the plague 
of ee me and down to the repeal of the Corn Laws. 

t was just after the investigations into the state of pauperism which pre- 
ceded the passing of the New Poor Law that landlords and farmers began 
to be alive to the importance of fostering independence amongst the rural 
labourers ; and by way of doing so, the device of offering prizes for long 
services, and for rearing large families without the aid of sotiah relief became 
rather a favourite one. At first the absurdity of such a scheme was not per- 
ceived ; terror at the effects of pauperism occupying exclusively the agricultural 
mind. Afterwards, when the press began to notice the subject and comment 
on it, prizes for skill in agricultural works, ploughing, draining, thatching, 
and the like, were added ; and now as Mr. Disraeli tells his Buckinghamshire 
audiences, these prizes are given to agricultural labourers as a public recog- 
nition of their private virtues. 

The whole thing, however, was a miserable sham; and the labourers 
having now become in a great degree independent, from the increased demand 
for their services, the promoters of these “ Labourers’ Friend Societies” are 
hitching their exploded schemes on to a fair or a cattle-show, to avoid the 
confession of failure. 

Thus, in Wiltshire, the “ Marlborough District Association, having been 
already ‘amalgamated with Marlborough Fair, with a view of rendering it 
more of an agricultural society, it was [said to be] of the highest consequence 
that they should receive such assistance as would enable them to carry out their 
object,”—that object being the establishment of a general agricultural society. 
As a specimen of the mode in which the Marlborough Association proposed 
to elevate the labourers, it may be mentioned that William Brooks, recom- 
mended by Mr. May, received a prize of £2 for forty-nine years’ service ; 
and William Ladd, recommended by Mr. Piggott, for forty-two years’ service, 
Was awarded the second prize of 20s. Why, this is simply a mockery. 

The chairman of the meeting told the prize labourers that “it must bea 
pleasure to them to listen to a few words of praise and acknowledgment, and 
to carry home the society’s tablets to show their neighbours, relations, and 
friends that their efforts had been appreciated,” and much more to the same 
effect ; after which, the report tells us, “the labourers then retired, with 
any expressions of thanks upon their lips.” But what was in their hearts ? 
Is it probable—is it possible—that they, or any of their class, felt elevated 
by the exhibition made of them ? 

Let us hear what was thought of the matter by an observer of such a 
‘cene. At another of, these societies, in Shropshire, a clergyman, the Rev. 
Dr. Bowles, suggested “a great improvement in the mode of distributing 
the awards to farm Iabourers and domestic servants.” He said to 
members— Under the present arrangement, those whom you deem worthy 
of so great a distinction are huddled in and huddled out of the room 
With little more—nay, with not so much observance, as the prize cattle 


the | 





rewards, and gulp a glass of wine, and make their exit... .. I think you 
will agree with me, that this is an occasion when the rich and the poor, the 
employer and the employed, meet together on something like equalitI 
would therefore take the liberty of suggesting that when thopeomerhs to 
receive their rewards, the patron of the society should himself be requested 
to distribute them. .... I think that the patron might almost venture to 
tell them that goodness levels all the distinctions of this world, and that the 
sense of duty and the power of doing right are the greatest gifts God can 
bestow upon man, He might also impress upon them that the greatest man 
in this room is not the patron of this society, or the honourable baronet on 
my right, or the members of Parliament, or any among those he may see 
about him ; but that he is the greatest man who, be his station in life what it 
may, is most impressed with a sense of duty.” 

This was too much for squirearchal endurance ; so Sir Charles Boughton 
spoke up, and told Dr. Bowles that the way to show proper respect to the 
working classes “was not by coming to that meeting and ety clap- 
trap speech, for the purpose of setting the lower orders against the higher.” 
Such is the way in which the very natural and sensible suggestions of a 
cle n, who was impressed with the indecency of the treatment the prize- 
receiving and patronized labourers received at the hands of their patrons are 
treated. But, does not this scene forcibly suggest that moral qualities and 
the acts which men do under the promptings of self-regard are not fit objects 
for petty prizes ? 








MACFARREN’S “ROBIN HOOD.” 


Tue production of this new opera at Her Majesty's Theatre is an occur- 
rence worthy of more than ordinary notice, for this simple and sufficient 
reason, that “ Robin Hood” is, we have no hesitation in saying, the test 
work that has been produced for the English musical stage since the days 
of Purcell. Indeed, we doubt whether it is right to make even this qualifi- 
cation ; for though our immortal countryman ought ever to hold the highest 
place among English musicians, yet in his time dramatic music was almost 
unknown in England ; and though his mighty genius carried him far in 
advance of his age, yet his essays in writing for the theatre are scarcely 
entitled, in our day, to the name of oe. 

“The Tempest,” “King Arthur,” “ Bonduca,” and Purcell’s other so-called 
operas, were merely plays with music introduced, None of the dramatis 
persone sang a note; the music consisting of incidental airs, choruses, and 
other pieces, sung and played by performers who took no part in the action 
of the piece. : is 

Of the opera, properly so-called, music is an essential element ; it is the 
language in which persons of the drama express their sentiments and feelings. 
It is as necessary to an opera as blank verse is toa tragedy; but as tragedy 
sometimes relapses from the dignity of verse in scenes where the dialogue is 
light and trivial, a similar relaxation has been allowed in opera, the per- 
formers, in such scenes, using only ordinary speech, without music. But this 
relaxation is not at all permitted on the Italian stage, where every word of 
the dialogue is uttered in music. So it is in the French and German serious 
opera, talking being admitted only into the opera buffa, and sparingly even 
there. In this country, in the eo of the stage, musical pieces called 
operas came into vogue, in which the actors themselves sang; but still the 
chief part of the dialogue was simply spoken, the performer every now and 


then breaking into a song, as is now done in the French vaudevilles. Such 
were all our English operas of the last and the beginning of the present 
century, including the works of Arne and his successors, down to Bishop. 


Since then the foreign models have been more and more adopted, and the 
language of the stage has been more and more associated with music. 

Macfarren’s “Robin Hood” is the most complete specimen of English 
Opera, in its modern shape, that we yet possess, The works of his greatest 
predecessors were produced in immature states of the art; and he has 
unquestionably carried away the palin from the most eminent of his contem- 
poraries. Whether his two rivals who are most competent to contend for it, 
will yet do so successfully, remains to be seen, Meanwhile he holds it by 
the general voice of the public. 

Mr. Macfarren has been fortunate, or judicious, in having for his colla- 
borateur, Mr. John Oxenford, whose poem is a rara avis among opera 
librettos. It is a pretty drama; elegant, interesting, and admirably suited 
to the requirements of the musician. For materials, Mr. Oxenford has had 
recourse to the fine old traditional ballads of which Robin Hood is the hero, 
and to Walter Scott’s “ Ivanhoe,” in which the gallant outlaw is so delight- 
fully introduced. The plot and construction of his piece, howe rer, seem to 
be original. Mr. Oxenford, like Scott, makes Robin Hood flourish in the 
reign of the lion-hearted king, Richard the First, who, however, is not intro- 
duced as one of the characters. We cannot help wishing he had been: as he 
was the most musical of monarehs, and could easily have played a striking part 
in Mr. Oxenford’s drama. As in “ Ivanhoe,” too, the gallant outlaw appears 
under the name of Locksley, a “ well-to-do” young yeoman, who not only wins 
the heart of the sheriff of Nottingham’s daughter, but is acceptable even to her 
hauzhty father, who grants his daughter’s hand on the condition that the suitor 
shall carry off the prize of archery from all competitors. But his hopes are 
baffled by an unlucky occurrence. The sompnour (or treasurer) of a neigh- 
bouring abbey has fallen into the hands of his band, who treat him in 
characteristic fashion—easing him of his money, making him share their 
feast, and dance for their amusement before they let them go. A natural 
consequence is, that the monk, recognizing Robin Hood at Nottingham fair, 
denounces him to the sheriff and his daughter as the outlaw chief of the 
band who robbed him. Robin, who has just gained the archery prize in his 
mistress’s presence, and is in the heyday of triumph and happiness, finds him- 
self all at once “ fallen from his high estate,” apprehended, by the sheriff's 
orders, as a robber, and consigned to a jail. He is condemned to death and 
led to execution ; but, by the exertions of his faithful Marian, who, dis- 
guised.as a boy, brings his band to his aid, he is rescued for the moment 
from the fangs of the law. <A party of soldiers, brought by his vindictive 
enemy the sompnour, overpower the outlaw band, and his conditi n is more 
desperate than ever, when the nodus of the plot is cut by the announcement 


| that the king has granted Robin Hood and his merry men a free pardon, on 


‘2 your show-yard, and have scarcely time allowed them to pocket their | 


| condition of their entering his service ; a somewhat clumsy d¢nouement, 


though the piece, on the whole, 1: cleverly and neatly executed, 
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Mr. Oxenford's lyrics are sometimes graceful and often spirited. We quote 
the following drinking song, which Sims Reeves sings with immense effect on 
the audience :-— 

+ ieee arenas race 

I my staff could leave a trace 

ev'ry Norman hide. 

But there are sundry momenta, when 


* To reconcile my love and hate, 
I've found an easy way ; 
Whenever wine's bestow'd by fate, 
I drink and never pay. 
I drink, and feel my courage glow 





To love them I incline : As with a fire divine ; 
We cannot always hate the men We're readier still to thrash the foe, 
Who brought us sparkling wine. When we have quaff'd his wine.” 


Mr. Macfarren is already well known, by numerous productions in various 
branches of the art, not excepting the stage. His operas “Don Quixote” 
and “ King Charles the Second,” are works of a high order, and had deserved 
success, but “ Robin Hood” is a step much in advance of both. It evinces 
genius, matured by experience and study, and especially by the study of the 
national music of his own country. Macfarren emulates the modern forei 
composers, Rossini, Auber, and Meyerbeer, but does not imitate them. He 
has profited 4 the study of their works in acquiring their constructive skill, 
their power of combination, and knowledge of dramatic and orchestral effect ; 
but he never forgets, or allows the audience to forget, that he is an English- 
man, and that they are listening to English music. This gives a peculiar 
charm to the music of this opera, which distinguishes it from that of his 
contemporaries, who, while their clever, and often brilliant, productions show 
that their minds and memories are imbued with the foreign schools of music, 
betray an entire neglect of the rich stores of our own national melodies. 

The management of Her Majesty’s Theatre has done justice to this work 
in the manner of its production. Mr. Sims Reeves’s personation of the 
gallant outlaw is spirited and manly, and he sings with even more than the 
power and beauty for which he is renowned. The part of Marian is charm- 
ingly acted and sung by Madame Lemmens Sherrington. Santley’s Sheriff is 
a inagnificent performance, as regards the music, though somewhat deficient 
in dramatic power ; while, on the other hand, Honey acts the comic part of 
the Sompnour capitally, while the music is beyond him. The subordinate 
parts of Allan-a-Dale and Alice are respectably sustained by Mr. Parkinson 
(® promising young singer) and Madame Lemaire. 








THE SHAKSPEARE IRELAND FORGERIES. 





IIl.—THE FRAUD DELINEATED. 


Tue volume from which we derive our illustrations contains on the fly- 





' 


| The adroitness with which Ireland varie 


There is also an acrostic on the name of Mary Queen of Scots, to which 
the annexed signature is attached :. * 


Mor EF holy fem? 


In our last we inserted a fac-simile of a pen-and-ink drawing inclosed in a 
letter to Richard Cowley. Here follows a imile of the spurious signature 
attached to the letter :— 

oti 





The writer in Fraser refers to an anecdote recorded in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, to the effect that Ireland copied various autographs of Queen 
Elizabeth and Shakspeare from 
Chatterton’s forgery of the De 
Burgum Pedigree. It could 
scarcely have been from that 
source he adopted his imitation 
of the Queen’s signature, unless 
Chatterton’s (which we have 
never seen) was a close copy of 
the original; for the spurious 
autograph affixed by Ireland to 






ne, cL hy 


the fabricated letter from her Majesty to Shakspeare bears a close resem- 
blance to the veritable signature, wanting, however, its usual display of 
elaborate flourishes, as may be seen from the annexed fac-simile. 

_ In some cases the forgeries are wholly unlike the genuine signatures, 
_ especially in the instances of Heminge the player, and Lord Southampton. 
his Shakspeare autographs is 


_ remarkable, and was, no 
_ doubt, intentional ; his 
| object being to exhibit 


such accidental differ- 


leaf an inscription in Ireland’s handwriting, presenting the book to his | 


“friend Mr. Moncrieff, with best regards,” and a note at foot, referring to 
the “Confessions” for a full account of the specimens. Ina letter which follows, 
as usual without a date, Ircland says :—‘“ I remit you according to promise 
some specimens of the Shakspearian Fabrications which I hope may meet 
your wishes and tend to enrich your Theatrical eollection.” The letter con- 
cludes with an invitation to Moncrieff to dine with him on the following 
Sunday, at four o'clock. Ireland, at that time, lived at Kirk House, Pitt- 
street, Prospect-place, and, lest Moncrieff should make any mistake about 
the house, he adds some directions in a postscript how to find it: “ My 


house is the last on the left-hand side and 1s apparent from being the largest | 


in the street and has three windows with iron balconies, Like all poets I 
totally omitted on the other side to say that my daughter is most anrious that 
you should hear her voice and for that purpose solicits you will not fail on 
Sunday.” This postscript is a characteristic example of Ireland’s cloudy 
and involved way of writing. He did not mean to imply that it was a 
failing universal to all poets to omit saying on the other side that their 
daughters were anxious Mr. Moncrieff should hear them sing; but that is 
exactly what the passage doesimply. Ireland, although he wrote and published 
many works, never acquired the art of expressing himself clearly or in good 
taste. 
stopped, and who had afterwards picked up whatever he knew by bits and 
scraps. His violations of grammar, and sometimes even of orthography, are 
surprising enough for one whose attention was given so early to the highest 
literary models. Nor is it the least remarkable of his peculiarities that the 
only point he appears to have used in punctuation was the full-stop. 

Amongst the curiosities in the volume there are tracings of the well-known 
authentic signatures of Shakspeare, larger than the originals, and not very 
accurate ; and also of the signatures of Queen Elizabeth and Heminge the 
plaver. These are followed by fac-similes of the fabrications, of which the 
following are specimens :— 


Vy Mery cS fate aa 


The next fac-simile is another fabricated signature of Shakspeare. It is 
affixed to an acrostic on the ngme of Elizabeth, written in an imitation of 
the handwriting of the period, but palpably betraying in many places its 
modern origin, especially in the initial letters running down the side :— 





4 





He always wrote like a man whose education had been suddenly | 


ences as constantly occur 
in the same signature, 
written under different 
circumstances, by the 
same hand, while he 
preserved throughout 
certain essential charac- 
teristics common to them 
all. In Heminge’s sig- 
nature there is no pre- ’ 
tence of resemblance, the original being singularly clear, small, and plain, 
while the forgery is extremely intricate, and sprawls over the paper with a 
tremulous superfluity of decorations. 

The trivial differences to which we have alluded, pervading a number of 
signatures marked by a common character, appear to have completely 
answered the purpose for which they were apparently intended. The more 
minute the inspection, the greater was the conviction brought to the mind of 
credulous investigators, by the discovery of these very natural variations of 
the same autograph. One illustration will suffice of the arguments that were 
drawn in favour of the authenticity of the manuscripts from these minute 
diversities. A pamphlet—one of the multitude to which the controversy 
gave birth,—called “Shakspeare’s Manuscripts in the possession of Mr. Ire- 
land examined, &c. By Philalethes: 1796,” contains the following passage, 
upon this feature of what may be called the internal evidence. The reasoning 
is extremely curious in its application to the traps and pitfalls that may be art- 
fully laid for speculative critics by skilful fabricators :— 


“The identity of Shakspeare’s autograph, in the numberless signatures of his 
name on these papers, as well as in the papers themselves, manifestly appears. 
‘There are no more variations than what might have been supposed to take place 
from their being written on different papers, in different ink, at different times, 





in various humours and dispositions of mind, and on various occasions. The 





| 


errors and omissions that appear are such as might have been expected from a 
man of a warm temper, impetuous, and prompt genius, which would naturally 
prevent his composing with minute attention; and reviewing, and correcting 
what was thus rapidly produced, with labour and accuracy; but they are such — 
imposture would have scarcely deemed necessary—nay, rather, such as it woalc 
most probably have carefully avoided. Therefore, it is not straining the argument, 
to say, that these very errors and omissions (the identity of the other charactcr- 
istics maintained) are no inconsiderable proofs of authenticity. 


“‘ Philalethes,” the author of these sagacious remarks, was Colonel Webbe. " 

The spurious signature of Lord Southampton is wholly unlike the aoe 
autographs, which Ireland had never seen. He tells us that he was le« 0 
forge a correspondence between Shakspeare and Lord Southampton, i 
having heard of the bounty of the latter to the poet ; but, on inquiry, a 
not learn that any signature of his lordship’s was in existence. I accera- 


| mud anys byw 





_ ingly,” 1 e adds, “ formed his mede of writing, merely from myself, and, the 
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better to disguise it from Shakspeare’s I wrote the whole with my left hand ; 
this was done to give more authenticity to the story.” Of three signatures 
of the Earls of Southampton which are preserved in the British Museum, 
without entering into the question as to which of them is that of Shakspeare’s 
friend, there is not one that bears the slightest resemblance to the signature 
fabricated by young Ireland. 


One of the great difficulties he had to encounter in the first instance was to 


obtain paper fit for his p Being ignorant of the water-marks of 
the of Elizabe and, —_ aware of the risk of detection he 5 
would have inc from the use of a modern water-mark, he / 


was extremely careful in the beginning to use only such sheets 
of paper as had no mark whatever. Having afterwards learned, 
however, that the “Jugg,” as he spells it in his “ Authentic 
Account,” was the most prominent water-mark of Shakspeare’s 
day, he got sheets wherever he could, bearing that impression 
upon them. The jug is here reduced in size, but the outline is 
carefully preserved in the fac-simile, which presents as accurate 
an image of the original as can be conveyed by a woodcut of a 
transparent figure. The form is antique, and has something of 
the character of an ancient tan But the fabricator did 
not limit himself to this single water-mark. He collected other 
old ones (probably without much exactitude as to their precise 
dates), with a view, in all likelihood to confound his critics. Thus Ireland, 
the father, lets us know that in the paper on which his MS. copy of “ King 
Lear” was written, there were no less than twenty different water-marks. 
Special interest attaches to the following signatures. They were the first 
of the Shakspeare series, begun after Ireland’s return from the tour in 
Warwickshire, and were attached to the spurious deed or lease between 
Shakspeare and John Heminge, Michael Fraser and his wife. The Fraser 
signature, like that of Southampton, was written with the left hand. 


Ahram Shab pow 
Ri 


The handwriting of the body of the lease was carefully imitated from a law 
paper of the time of James I., and the forms were adopted from a mortgage- 
deed which had been actually executed by Shakspeare, and which young 
Ireland chanced to discover in Steeven’s Shakspeare. The fabricated lease 
was full of errors and redundancies, which nobody seems to have detected 
until Malone pointed out some of — 
them. It was curious, however, that 
the close wording of the lease after 
the covenants of the mortgage escaped 
all the investigators, including Malone 
himself, who had published the original 
not long before, with a fac-simile of 
the signature. There were other 
points that ought to have awakened 
suspicion; but they passed without 
discovery. One of them was the 
ink, which, although it looked old on 
ordinary paper, presented the ap- 
pearance upon parchment of common 
ink diluted with water. Affixed to 
this lease was what Ireland designates 
the Quintip Seal, meaning thereby the 
Quintain Seal, of which the annexed 
is a fac-simile, on a reduced scale. 
The Quintain was a post, having a cross-piece turning on a pivot, with a 
sand-bag at one end and a board at the other. The ancient pastime of the 
Quintain consisted in riding full tilt at the board with a lance, and getting 
off in time to escape the whisk of the sand-bag. 

For the purpose, he tells us, of giving a genuine air to the other fabrications, 
although we cannot see how it strengthened the case, Ireland forged certain 
agreements between Condell and Lowine, the players, to which he attached 
the following fabricated signatures :— 


Bz (i me Sl, 
ir = 






























present. In our next, and 
concluding, article, we shall 
lay before our readers some 
hitherto unpublished particulars 
respecting the way in which 
the Forger was detected at his 
work, and the personal cha- 
Tacters of Montagu Talbot and 
William Henry Ireland. 





| opened, by which 


INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES. 


THE DEBUSSCOPE. 


Tuart electricity is universally diffused is not yet ascertained, but that 
light is seems quite certain, and the charming inventions connected with it in 
modern times, have been as extraordinary as those connected with electricity. 
Photography, in its multiplied ramifications, is as completely one of the 
wonders of the age as the telegraph. About — years ago the world was 
for a time much amused and interested by the kaleidoscope, another inven- 
tion connected with light, ‘and from its curious combinations many new 

tterns were actually copied. a were infinitely varied, and beautiful 
eyund anything that a Raphael could design and draw. But they could not 
be easily fixed ; they could not, therefore, be readily copied, and the instrument 
that at first excited so much pleasure and so many hopes, soon became 
merely a toy, but the most elegant toy that art had ever devised. Now the 
great deficiency of the alahdoosops has been supplied. An ingenious 
Frenchman, M. Debus, has constructed a machine, very simple, yet com- 
pounded of the angular form of the kaleidoscope reflectors and the slide of the 
stereoscope. The object, therefore, can be put into what was the bottom of 
the kaleidoscope, where it is many times reflected ; can be held in one position 
as long as the artist pleases, and moved or withdrawn at his pleasure. But 
every movement, however small, changes the figure, and, therefore, the variety 
is quite equal to that of the kaleidoscope, while every change may be readily 
copied. e Debusscope has, moreover, the advantage that any and every 
kind of substance or form may be introduced on one of its slides, and be 
reflected, while the kaleidoscope was almost confined to little pieces of cut 
glass. The Debusscope then is a much improved kaleidoscope. 

Our first illustration shows the form of the instrument, which is not more 
than 23 inches high, and alto- 
gether is not mich bigger than 
a man’s fist.. The open space 
into which the artist looks is 
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lined with reflectors ; the slide | 
is put in at the bottom, and : | 
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scrawl made by the pen, to _ ]iji | NN | 
test the power of the instru- (i ITNT 
ment, and it is absolutely de- || WY 
or beauty ; our third illustra- ——~ 
represents this scrawl] as seen at ; 
one moment in the Debusscope, and the reader cannot fail to admire the 


Our second illustration is a i 
void of any recognized shape = at 
elegant and symmetrical figure which results. Every other thing, however 





























strange or ugly, is, in like manner, by the mere multiplied reflection of its 
several parts transformed into an object of great beauty. It evokes order out 
of chaos. This is, for us, the most extraordinary part of the whole. Light, 
it seems, is full of hidden beauty, which manifests itself when we acquire 
the art to make it visible. If the Debusscope had no other merit than to 
make this fact manifest, it would deserve to be described and remembered 
as a most remarkable and useful invention. : 

In the drawing-room it will afford endless entertainment. For the arts 
it will be almost equally serviceable. It will banish for ever the grotesque 
and ugly patterns that have so long covered our clothing, our furniture, and 
the walls of our houses. Possessing these many advantages, it can now, 
even almost before it has become known, be purchased for a few shillings. 
The agents in London for the enlightened inventor are the Messrs. Elliott, 
Brothers, opticians, No. 30, Strand ; and we do the public, rather than them, 
a great service by making the merits known of this simple and beautiful 
instrument. Probably the applications of which it is susceptible are 
numerous. There is nothing mean that may not be ennobled by being 
repeatedly reflected ; nothing ugly but beauty may be evoked from it ; just 
as there is no noise which by repetition in time does not become harmo- 
nious. Harmony is not confined to the spheres; it pervades Nature, and the 
Debusscope seems to make apparent the music of light. 





THE STRATFORD-UPON-AVON RAILWAY. 


Aurnoven the first railway in the kingdom on which passengers were 
carried lies within a bowshot of the church where Shakspeare’s bones are 
buried, Stratford-upon-Avon has been one of the latest of our towns to be 


| connected with the great railway lines. For some forty or fifty years the 


Stratford people have been carried on the tramway to Mareton-in-the-Marsh, 
and still later this tramroad has been used in connection with the Great 
Western line. arly in the present year the Honeybourne branch was 
orcester and Malvern people had easy access to 
“England’s Mecca ;” but visitors from Warwick, Leamington, Coventry, or 


_ Birmingham had eight miles of ordinary road to pass over to reach the pleasant 
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little town. The road from Warwick commands some glorious views of | 
southern Warwickshire, bounded by the lofty Edge Hill range, and including 
within the grand bird’s-eye view well-known Shakspeare scenes. As no very 
cor venient coaches run, and only a few pedestrian pilgrims were enthusiastic 
evough to walk eight miles even to Shakspeare’s shrine, the visitors, although 
numefous, have been comparatively few. 

The line of railway formally opened on Tuesday (9th October), leaves the Hattan 
station of the Great Western ailway, the first station between Warwick and 
Birmingham. Hattan is a quiet little village about a mile and a half from 
the line, and is chiefly remarkable as having had the pedantic Dr. Parr, the 
reat Greek scholar, as its resident minister for many years. The picturesque 
ittle church in which he ministered contains the tablet over his tomb in 
which his virtnes and attainments are recorded. The Stratford line leaves 
Hattan station and runs in a large curve, and at present with a single line of 
rails, past Claverdan, Bearley, and Wilmcote stations to a point near 
Flowers famous brewery, on the Birmingham road. The newly-erected 
station is plain and unadorned, and has the advantage of being within a few 
minutes’ walk of the “lions” of the town. The opposition of local land- 
owners, and the want of interest of many of the inhabitants, who fear, as 
small townspeople always do at first, that a railway will be the ruin of their 
place, caused many and serious delays. The very unfavourable weather and 
the stiff Warwickshire clay to be removed, offered many engineering obstacles 
which the energy and skill of the contractors (Messrs. Branson & Gwyther, 
of Birmingham), have successfully overcome. On Tuesday, then, they invited 
a large party of the shareholders and friends to join them in the preliminary 
trip, and great satisfaction was geen at the admirable manner in which 
the work had been accomplished, and of the extreme smoothness of the 
a of the train. On arriving at Stratford, the visitors were welcomed 

y the spirited music of the band of the local Volunteers, and soon dispersed 
themselves among the various objects of interest in the quiet and clean old 
town. 

The birthplace of Shakspeare has unhappily lost the very liberal bequest 
of Mr. John Shakspeare, in the intricacies of old legal forms ; but the active 
and intelligent committee have succeeded in restoring the old house to the 
condition in which it stood when John Shakspeare lived here, and his great 
son William was borm within its walls. The well-known aspect of the place 
is gone, and the old house has been carefully restored ; the former windows 
inserted in the roof, the penthouse porch replaced at the door, the windows 
glazed with diamond lattice, and the sero building isolated, so as to be 
beyond all chances of fire. Some rustic fence-work encloses the space to be 
converted into a garden, in which several of the gentry of the town will place 
the memorials they possess; and Mr. W. O. Hunt will contribute some 
of the very few fragments cf New Place, where Shakspeare lived in his 
dignified retirement, and within whose walls he died. Instead of the usual 
donations, the committee have now made a uniform charge for admission, the 
money being required for the payment of the custodian, and the increase of 
the restoration fund. 

The New Place, where Shakspeare lived in his later years, and died in 
1616, was pulled down by Parson Gastrell, who had to leave Stratford by 
night, amid the just exeerations of the inhabitants, and its site is now occu- 
pied by a surgeon’s house. On part of its garden the Stratford Theatre very 
appropriately stands. Near it is the old church of the Guild of the Holy 
Cross, whose curious wall-pictures have happily been preserved in Mr. Fisher’s 
illustrations ; and opposite is the Falcon Tavern, with a reom wainscoted 
with some of the old timber from New Place. In the hall of the Shakspeare 
Inn is an old cleck, which seems to have been in the house when Shakspeare 
died ; and in the lower room of the Grammar School is a muclh-worn old 
desk, at which tradition tells the schoolboy Shakspeare sat. In a private 
garden not far distant, is the font which was in the church when the poet 
was baptised, although thrown into the charnel-house, and sadly misused 
since, 

The great attraction of Stratford, however, is the fine old collegiate church, 
with its lofty tower and handsome spire rising over the avenue of limes 
which lead to the chief door. Nothing need be said in description of this 
grand old church, and nothing need be added concerning that half-figure of 
the bard on the north chancel wall. Chantrey and other seulptors say that 
it has evidently been worked from a post-mortem cast, and, if so, it gives us 
the only genuine portrait of the poet now remaining. The quaint doggrel 
verse On the poet's grave, the inseriptions over his wife, his daughter, and 
her husband, need no description ; nor need we pause to tell much about the 
registers, in which the poet’s baptism and death are recorded. It is enough 
for us to-day to remember that we have stood to-day in the last resting-place 
of one of England’s noblest sons, and visited the pleasant scenes in which the 
“* gentle Shakspeare” lived, and loved, and died. 








OLD DRURY. 


Or the two great theatres, or Temples of the Drama, as they used to be 
proudly called, that embellished our capital a few years ago, only one 
remains. Covent Garden is a creation of to-day—a fane without traditions. 
The building is not associated by a solitary link with the history of the 
stage. The site is sacred; but, like a thousand other sites, a piece of archi- 
tecture has been dropped upon it that has blotted it out for ever. The archi- 
tecture itself is very grand ; but it is not a play-house in the old and loving 
sense of the term. Itisa pleasure-house, open to all sorts of entertainments, 
and influenced by none. The last play-house that stood on the spot was 
burned down under the auspices of a Wizard. Even conjuring could not 
save it. And only one of the great houses remains. This circumstance 
invests the opening of Old Drury for the winter season with special interest. 

Old Drury! One thinks at once of the boards where Garrick trod, and— 
nobody lives to tread. If we wanted a forcible illustration of the fallen con- 
dition to which the stage has been reduced by the inevitable operation of an 
open trade in plays and play-houses, we should point to the spectacle pre- 
sented by this house at the present moment. It has everything in its favour 





that prestige, ample means and resources, anda clear stage can bestow. It 
can command whatever talent is to be had in town or country ; and it has a 
complete sweep of the unoccupied domain of legitimacy. “ But out of all 
these advantages, the utmost that can be accomplished is the presentation of 
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four small lively pieces, with which the public are already sated, and which 
are calculated to flourish, not in this vast area, but in such snug domestic 
houses as the Strand or the Olympic, where the slenderest materials are pro- 
ductive of the most effective results. We have nothing te say against 
Mrs. Stirling’s capital acting in “The Tragedy Queen ;” and we welcome 
Mr. Lambert back to London, as a performer who understands his business, 
The eccentric vivacity of Mr. Charles Matthews in “ Married for Money,” j¢ 
not quite so mercurial as it used to be, yet retains, we are happy to testify 

much of its youthful raciness ; and even the extravagance of “ His xcellency” 
has merits in the way of absurdity which we are ready to acknowledge. 
Our objection is not to these pieces, per se, but to their transplantation from 
the social latitudes where they were reared, into a soil where they perish as 
they struggle out into the raw atmosphere. 

When the London theatres had their specialities marked out for them, 
audiences knew what to look for, and managers carefully cultivated the 
particular modes or forms of drama that suited their meridian. Now, it is 
the chapter of accidents that decides what is to come next at any house, 
Instead of being kept together ‘with a view to the attainment of com- 
pleteness in a settled line of performances, companies are now subjected to 
perpetual changes and revolutions. No company is perfect in itself for 
any single kind of drama. Theatres are always undergoing metamorphoses, 
New faces are always appearing and disappearing, and old faces are flitting 
to and fro ; so that, with a few exceptions, we seldom know where to fix 
them. The plays follow the fortunes of the players. Opera is succeeded by 
a course of tragedy, which, in turn, is displaced by a troupe of acrobats, or 
African serenaders. The house knows itself no more. The giddiest panto- 
mime does not exhibit more unexpected transformations. The Princess's 
vibrates between Miss Louise Keeley and the Zouaves; Mr. Anderson 
is seriously talked of at the Lyceum ; the Haymarket, like a revolving 
light, presents alternate flashes of Miss Amy Sedgwick and Mr. Charles 
Matthews ; Mr. Webster, embarrassed by his success at the Adelphi, trans- 
_ his new play and his buffo-comedian to Drury Lane; and Drury 

ane is ready to absorb, as occasion serves, all the wandering rays it can 
attract into its orbit. 

This system is as injurious to the interests of the stage, professionally 
considered, as of the drama in a literary point of view. There is no school 
where acting can be acquired as an art. The actor is denied the means of 
rising into eminence by regularly-sustained efforts. He has no opportunity 
of making a reputation by the continuous development of his powers. The 
versatility of his career is fatal to the progressive improvement of his 
position ; for, thus shifted from one stage to another, or whirled through a 
multitude of motley and dissimilar parts, he is constantly realizing the 
fable of Penelope and her web. 

The management of Drury Lane claims the merit of doing something 
towards the restoration of the ancient glory of the house, by the list of 
engagements it has made for the coming season. We will riot dispute the 
claim, for what it is worth. When Mr. Webster shall have exhausted the 
anticipated run of Mr. Watts Phillips's new drama, he will be succeeded 
by Mr. Charles Kean, who will, in turn, be followed by Mr. Gustavus 
Brooke. Such are the pledges of a revival, to which we should look forward 
with more confidence if it rested upon a somewhat wider basis. Mr. Charles 
Kean is not Shakspeare. Mr. Gustavus Brooke cannot embody a whole 
play. Where is the capable company by whom these prominent actors are 
to be supported? At present it is evident that we are invited, not to wit- 
ness the performance of “ Hamlet,” but to see Mr. Charles Kean. Let us 
suggest, also, that it is simply hopeless to expect that companies hurriedly 
collected from all points of the compass, and never having had any training 
together, can present the highest class of plays as they ought to be presented 
on the boards of a national theatre. 

We are far from casting the censure of this state of things upon Mr. 
Smith. He is, doubtless, doing the best he can, according to his view of 
what is best to be done. He was not born to reform the stage, and he has 
not taken to it with any such intention. If he be an autocrat over the 
various realms and races he rules, he has the excuse, like other autocrats, of 
being to some extent controlled by the system he administers, 








NECROLOGY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 





LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR HENRY GEORGE WAKELYN 
SMITH, BART., G.C.B. 


On the 12th inst., at his residence in Eaton-place West, from disease of the 
heart, Lieut.-General Sir Henry George Wakelyn Smith, Bart., G.C.B., in the 74th 
yearofhis age. Thisveteran officer, more 
popularly known as Sir Harry Smith, 
one of the most gallant soldiers of his 
own or of any period, was the son of 
Mr. John Smith, a surgeon at Whittle- 
sea, in Cambridgeshire, and was born 
in that town June 28th, 1787. He en- 
tered the army as second lieutenant 10 
the Rifle Brigade May 8th, 1805, and 
in less than two years was actively 
engaged at the siege, storming, and 
capture of Monte Video, under General 
Sir T. Achmuty, and subsequently m 
the assault on Buenos Ayres, under 
Brigadier-General Crauford. After 
serving at the bombardment and capture of Copenhagen, he embarked for 
the Peninsula, and remained with the force under the command of Sir 
John Moore, until the battle of Corunna, when he embarked with the 
British troops in January, 1809. Returning to the Peninsula the same 
year, he distinguished himself in nearly all the great battles and sieges 
of those eventfal campaigns, from the action on the Coa, where he was 
seriously wounded—a casualty which prevented his sharing the glories ane 
dangers of Talavera—to the battle of Toulouse. “It would be superfluous, 
justly remarks a contemporary, “to do more than recite the other engage 
ments in which this gallant Englishman was distinguished—Redinha, Condeixa, 
Foz d’Aronce, Sabugal, Fuentes d’Onor, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, Salamanca, 
Vittoria, Vera, the passage of the Bidassoa, Sarre, St. Jean de Luz, Arsanque?, 
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Orthes, Tarbes, Bladensberg, Washington, New Orleans, Fort Bowyer, Waterloo, 
Maharajpore, Ferozeshah, Aliwal, and Sobraon, in addition to a desperate 
course of fighting in the Kaffir regions.” His “battle-roll” is, indeed, “of 
singular splendour,” and popular as was Sir Harry Smith, it is possible that 
the country has never appreciated, to their full extent, the services of “‘ the Hero 
of Aliwal.” He received, however, on two occasions, the thanks of both Houses 
of Parliament, those also of the East-India Company, the freedom of the city of 
London, a Baronetcy and the Grand Cross of the Bath, the silver war medal, and 
twelve clasps. In October, 1854, he was appointed to the command of the 
Northern and Midland Districts, which he held for the full period. In May, 
1858, he was selected to form one ofthe Mission to Lisbon, to invest the King of 


Portugal with the Order of the Garter, and his reception in that country by the” 


Royal Family, and particularly by the military, many of whom had fought beside 
him, was gratifying t) him in the extreme. Sir Harry married, in 1814, Donna 
Juana de los Dolores de Leon, a lovely young lady of Badajos, whose life he had 
been instrumental in preserving; but no issue remains to inherit his richly- 
deserved honours, and the Baronetcy is, therefore, extinct. The Colonelcy of the 
1st battalion of the Rifle Brigade, to which he succeeded on the death of General 
Sir A. Barnard, becomes vacant by his demise. 


THE EARL OF LEVEN AND MELVILLE. 


On Monday, October 8th, at his residence, Melville House, Cupar, Fifeshire, 
Admiral the Right Hon. David Leslie-Melville, Earl of Leven and Melville, 
aged 75. His lordship, son of the 7th 
Earl of Leven, by the daughter of John 
Thornton, Esq., of London, was born in 
London, June 22nd, 1785. Succeeded 
his father as 8th Earl of Leven and 
7th Earl Melville, February 22nd 1820; 
married June 21st, 1824, Elizabeth Anne, 
daughter of Sir Archibald Campbell, 
Bart., and had issue by her three sons 
and four daughters. He entered the navy 
at an early age, commanded a boat at the 
capture and destruction of a convoy in 
the Bay of Rosas in 1809, and attained 
the rank of Vice-Admiral in 1858. He 
was one of the representative peers of 
Scotland, and a Deputy-Lieutenant of the county of Fife. By the demise of his 
lordship without :u viving male issue, the Earldoms of Leven and Melville, which 
have been united since the reign of William III., become separate. That of 
Leven devolves on the late Earl's eldest daughter, Lady Elizabeth Cartwright, 
now Countess of Leven in her own right, and that of Melville on his next brother, 
the Honourable John Thornton Leslie Melville, now 8th Earl, whose eldest son, 
Alexander, will assume the title of Viscount Kirkaldy, that of Viscount Balgoine, 
hitherto borne by the heirs apparent, appertaining to the Earldom of Leven. 











WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


Thomas Fitz-Gerald, Esq., of Shalston-hall, Bucks, and of Portland-place, 
London, died on the 9th of August last, having executed his will on the 2nd of 
July preceding, which was proved in London, on the 11th of the present month, 
by his executors, namely, his relict and his sons Thomas Keane FitzGerald, 
Robert Allen FitzGerald, and Robert George Beaufoy FitzGerald, Esqrs., the per- 
sonalty being sworn under £50,000, but he was possessed of considerable landed 
property and estates in different counties in England, and also in Jreland. The 
testator bequeaths to his widow £1,000 a year, chargeable upon some of his 
estates ; she inherits in her own right, it appears, a very considerable fortune 
devised under the will of the late George Purefoy Jervoise, Esq., and secured upon 
estates in the counties of Bucks, Wilts, Warwick, and Southampton. The 
testator leaves to his relict the whole of his furniture, with a few exceptions, in 
both places of his residence, together with his carriages, horses, &c., also some 
costly specimens of vertu, jewellery, and various scientific instruments, &c. His 
estates in Ireland he leaves to his son Thomas, as well as a portion of his estates 
in England; other portions he has devised to his sons Robert and Maurice. His 
son Richard Purefoy Jervoise will, upon the decease of his mother, inherit the 
property she now enjoys: this latter circumstance induced the testator, knowiug 
that his son Richard was thus amply provided for, to direct that he should 
be a participator only in the residue of his property which he has divided equally 
amongst all his children. There are pecuniary legacies left to all the others, and 
to the youngest son, who is not in any other way provided for, he has bequeathed 
the sum of £12,000; and to his only daughter a legacy of £14,000 beyond their 
equal share in the residue. 


George de Winton, Esq., late of Heywood Hall, Easton-in-Gordans, Somerset, 
who died at Geneva, in Switzerland, on the 21st of June last, had invested his 
property in various securities, English, Dutch, and Australian, the personalty in 
this country being estimated, for stamp-duty, at £6,000, and probate of the will 
was granted in London, on the 5th of this month, to his son George Jean de 
Winton, Esq., the sole executor. The testator’s wife possessing property under 
the will of her father, the testator leaves the whole of what he himself possessed 
between his two children, a son and daughter. His will was made in 1840, and 
he subsequently annexed thereto five codicils; all executed at sundry times, and 
at the different towns and cities on the Continent where he happened to be 
resident. The testator had a dread of premature interment, and. left directions 
in his will to guard against this dreadful incident occurring. 





William Dodge Cooper Cooper, Esq., of Toddington Manor, Bedfordshire, 
formerly of Park House, Highgate, Middlesex, who died on the 9th of August 
last, had executed his will in 1855, to which he added two codicils. This deceased 
gentleman, who had attained the patriarchal age of 78, was possessed of very 
Considerable property, the personalty alone was sworn under £20,000. The will 
has just been proved in the London court, by the executors, William Cooper 
Cooper, Esq. and the Rev. James Lindsay Cooper Cooper, rector of Toddington, 
the testator’s sons. The freehold property is situate in the counties of Beds, 
Middlesex, Essex, and Cheshire, and descends to his two sons: to the eldest son, 
the estates in Bedfordshire and Middlesex; and to his youngest son, the estates 
‘n Essex and Cheshire. The entire of the remainder of his property he has given 
amongst his daughters, Elizabeth, Countess of Vanderburch ; Lucy, Lady Robin- 
Son; and to others of his children, and to the various members of his family ; his 





appellation of ‘ Cooper Cooper,” being the respective names both of his mother 
and of his wife. The deceased was a man of influence, particularly in the local- 
ities where he resided, and consequently served the offices of high sheriff and 
deputy-lieutenant for Beds ; was also appointed a magistrate for that county, aud 
for Middlesex and the Cinque Ports. 





Lady Carnegie, widow of the late Sir David Carnegie, Bart., of Southesk, 
who survived her husband many years, died at Dynevoir House, Leamington, on 
the 9th of June last, at the great age of 96. Her ladyship has left property in 
this country valued at £25,000. The will, which is in the nature and form of 
a trust disposition and settlement, according to the usage observed in Scotland, 
was proved in London, on the 16th of the present month, by her son, John 
Renny Strachan Carnegie, Esq., one of the surviving executors and trustees. 
The testatrix executed her will so far back as the year 1837, at Edmond Castle, 
Cumberland, and she appears not in any way to have altered it, or to have 
aided any codicil thereto. Her ladyship distributes her property eqnally 
amongst her four daughters, who are the only legatees mentioned in this dispo- 
oo This venerable lady is the relict of a Scottish baronet of the creation 
of 1663. 





Archibald Finnie, Esq., late of Glem Hall, Leicestershire, and of Newfield, 
near Kilmarnock, N.B., died at the latter place on the 13th of September last. 
His will was proved in London on the 15th of the present month, by James 
Finnie, Esq., of Newfield, Henry McChlery, Esq., of Grosvenor-street, London, 
and James 8. W. Yarrow, Esq., of Bucklersbury. The personalty was sworn 
under £50,000. With the exception of a few legacies, amounting to between 
£3,000 and £4,000, and an annuity of £300, the testator gives the whole of his 
property to his brother, James Finnie, Esq., who is the residuary legatee, and 
is also appointed one of his executors. All the legacies are to be paid to the 
respective parties free of legacy-duty. 





Edward Wainhouse, Esq., formerly of Halifax, Yorkshire, afterwards of 
Clifton, near the city of York, died in December, 1852, at Clifton, having made 
his will in April, 1850, which has only been just now proved in London, namely, 
on the 13th of the present month, by his son, John Edward Wainhouse, the 
surviving executor. The testator, by his will, bequeaths his real and personal 
property amongst his four children, two sons and two daughters. It is remarkable 
that so long an interval should have elapsed before probate was taken out, but 
there was no property of a nature requiring the will to be proved, so far as the 
executors knew. Latterly, however, he has ascertained that his father had some 
interest in the New Assembly Rooms at Halifax, which made it necessary that 
the testacor should be represented, and grant of probate has been accordingly 
obtained. 








Lebietws of Pooks. 


ETHICA,* 

Tue affected title of this book is appropriate to the mass of literary conceit 
and arrogant pedantry it contains. The work may be described as a collection 
of essays concerning Montaigne, Milton, De Foe, Pope, Goldsmith, and Orators 
and Oratory, ancient and modern, including a wide sweep of surrounding and 
extraneous topics, prepared according to a receipt which Mr. Windsor must be 
allowed to explain for himself. In a curt preface he informs us that it is by the 
contemplation of “the large element of anecdote” alone we can fully “ realize” 
the literary life of the last two centuries. To “ arrest these motes of intelli- 
gence,” the anecdotes, “and to winnow them on the thrashing-floor of biological 
criticism, is ‘my object.’”” Out of this winnowing of motes, we get samples of 
“biological criticism” which, whatever else may be said of them, cannot be 
denied the merit of originality. If Mr. Windsor has not invented a new style, 
he has at least decorated an old one with new spangles; and if his display 
of scattered and undigested reading be not more ostentatious than that of some 
other writers, the use he makes of it transcends them all in andacity. 

The most prominent “ characteristic” of the book is the insatiable desire of the 
writer to find fault. He hovers over his victim like a bird of prey. This eager- 
ness to strike is wholly irrespective of persons and reputations, and flies at high 
and low with indiscriminate avidity. Mr. Windsor is rather more of an execu- 
tioner than a judge. He steps from the tribunal upon the scaffold, and decapi- 
tates the alleged culprit, before the charge bas been heard. Where he cannot 
discover grounds for condemnation, he is never at a loss to suggest or suspect 
them, or even to substitute rhetorical fancy in the absence of fact. His impatient 
temperament constantly commits him to incoherency of treatment ; which some- 
times betrays itself in redundant illustrations, but more frequently in a liability to 
be carried away from the subject by the first temptation that offers, just as the 
Duke of Buckingham, when he was on the point of listening to the story of 
Butler’s distress, ran off after a petticoat he saw passing the window. Mr. 
Windsor is addicted, also, to abrupt and startling sentences, which is a matter 
of style ; and astounding paradoxes, which belong to the region of ethics. Thus, 
to quote an example of the latter that bears directly upon his own hook, he 
asserts that the less light that is let in upon biography, the more the character 
drawn appears to advantage ; overlooking the essential fact that this axiom is true 
only in proportion to the badness of the character, and that he has himself con- 
tradicted his own theory in reference to Herodotus, 

The use of unusual words, of big words, of strange words, of pedantic words, and 
of obselete words, and the pervading determination not to express plain things in 
universally intelligible language, may be noted amongst Mr. Windsor’'s specialities, 
We might quote a hundred examples, but space forbids, and a few must suffice. 
A certain spirit is said to see “ incivism in the epaulette of a chevalier, or the blue 
riband of a marquis.” We are told that the “ Religio Laici,” of Dryden expresses 
the most total adiaphorism ;”’ that Herodotus was the first of “historical dialogists ;” 
and that the “ Cyropwdia” is a “parabolic representation’”’ of Xenophon. Gold- 
smith was “an inharmonious compound of the simple virtues of the cradle, and 
the nubile vices of the club-house.”’ Can anybody tell us what are the “ virtues 





| of the cradle’? Or give us an explanation of the “nubile vices” of the club. 


Crabbe’s poetry “stands in the same relation to common poctry, that the 


9 . ° Pag . . 

| € Beggar's Opera’ does to the ordinary representations of the drama.” W hat us 
“common poetry’? and what are “ordinary representations © Goldsmith's 
style is “a something equally removed from dogmatism and a lip. It is sug- 


ughters, Amelia Turle and Caroline Cooper, being the residuary legatees of the | 
Personalty. The testator’s name was originally ‘“‘ Heap,” and upon his acquiring | 


4 largs portion of this property, it was necessary that he should adopt the double 


gested that “somebody must do for official life what Hogarth did for social, and 


+ . . . . . > . , "1 es 66 i i - 
Gilray for ministerial.’’ What is the difference between “ official and * aus 
terial’? Dr. Johnson has a “sterterous voice,” and views everything through 


By Arthur Lloyd Windsor, 





* Ethica; or, Characteristics of Men, Manners, and Books. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co, 
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an “ethical lens;” and when he gets into the realms of imagination, ‘‘ flounders 
about in gigantic imbecility.” This fusion of antagoriistic images, by which 
wih are neutralized, is one of the favourite forms. Verbal paradoxes abound. 

-. Masson's “ Life of Milton” is said to contain materials to superfiuity, “ but 

their unmethodized regularity rather suggests the inharmonious uniformity of a 
lamber-room than the scientific dependence of a museum.” The crowding of 
irrelévant details is described in a sentence which “ gigantic imbecility’’ itself 
could hardly have surpassed: “ The remotest incidents are pressed within the 
circle of vision, till the focal figure is eclipsed by the interposing mass.” Petty 
carelessness and corresponding confusion may be tracked in every page. Thus 
Goldsmith is said to have “ performed the feat of writing a ‘ History of Greece’ 
in five weeks ; and Smollett, the still more incredible achievement of throwing 
off the voluminous history of twelve centuries in o]most as many months.” Mon- 
taigne’s library, we are informed, was situated in a corner of his house. ‘“ If he 
had anything in his head,” says our author, in the next sentence, “ he could not 
go across the basscourt that led to it without forgetting it.” Again, speaking 
of Montaigne,—“ His person was small, lower than the middle stature; though 
he does not forget to add that Aristotle had said that little men are pretty, and 
that the Grand Duke Francis Maria de Medici was his height.’’ Whose height ? 
Aristotle's? And what is it that he does not forget to make the addition to ? 

Upon more responsible matters than the art of clearness of expression, or mere 
propriety of diction, there is room for improvement in Mr. Windsor’s “ biological 
criticism.” When he sneers at such men as Macaulay, Buckle, Carlyle, and 
Fronde, he mray,be left free to indulge his taste; but when he enters into an 
argument, he is bound to conduct it with candour. How lightly the obligation 
sits upon him may be inferred from the way in which he opposes Mr. Buckle’s 
assertion that the Great Republic was a war of classes. He thinks Mr. Buckle 
utterly wrong upon that point, and suggests that he was misled by Hume; but 
being compelled to admit what, as the old song says, “nobody can deny,” that 
* the nation was divided into two sections, and that the nobles took the royal side, 
and the yeomanry and tradesmen embraced the popular fag¢tion,’’ he endeavours 
to qualify the concession by adding that this state of things, “simply proves that 
in a great nation there will always be a considerable number in whom hereditary 
attachment and personal partiality will overcome the appreciation of justice and 
the sense of security !’’—a sentence which may be dismissed with a flourish of 
brass trumpets to the realms of bosh. Even the abrogation of the House of Lords 
carries no moral to his reluctant mind. ‘It is certain,” says he, “ that it was 
only against their legislative privileges that the measure was aimed ;” but what 
was it constituted them a House of Lords, or an order of any kind in the state, 
if it was not their legislative privileges? By taking away their legislative 
privileges, you destroy their corporate existence, and they fall to pieces. 

Nor can a sound judgment or accuracy of statement be included amongst Mr. 
Windsor’s merits. He says, for example, that “ Sir Bulwer Lytton, Mr. James, 
and Mr. Ainsworth, are the nominal successors of Scott,’’ and describes Collins as 
“decidedly the Shelley of his century.’ He speaks of Shakspeare’s ‘ manly 
frivolities at the Devil,” and of the “ miserable pittance Dryden had from Sir 
Gilbert Pickering, and Swift from Sir William Temple,” assertions in support of 
which there is not a particle of evidence extant. Speaking of Goldsmith as a 
writer of comedies (or “ comedian,” as our euphuist calls him), he drops into a 
curious blunder, mixed up with a chronological error of some magnitude. He has 
been just referring to Wycherley and Congreve, and then goes on—‘ if he [ Gold- 
smith | resembles either [that is, either Wycherly or Congreve), it is Farquhar, 
or more closely Vanbrugh.” This is very much after the Irish manner—‘I 
mistook you for yourself, but now I find you’re your brother.” But the chrono- 
logy is worse than the Hibernicism; for Mr. Windsor evidently classes Farquhar 
and Vanbrugh amongst the dramatists of the Restoration. Whatever may be 
thought of the estimate of Goldsmith, implied by the comparison with those 
writers, we ap rehend there will be no difference of opinion as to a subsequent 
sentence in which he is balanced in the scale against Kelly, the founder of the 
sentimental school, whose name and works have long since, by common assent, 
been most justly consigned to oblivion. 

While few critics will attempt to set up Dr. Johnson as a lively or imaginative 
writer, still fewer, we apprchend, will be found to speak of him after the following 
fashion :— 

** In his ‘ Rambler,’ with the exception of a few stiff and formal allegories, I do not remember 
a single figure beyond the reach of an attorney. There are, indeed, a few incongruous images, 
varnished, furbished up, and inserted to impose on the unwary; but it is casy to see that they 
never came from the workshop of Nature,”’ &. 

One of the most palpable tricks of Mr. Windsor’s way of writing is the accu- 
mulation of small facts, or illustrative allusions, drawn from distant and wholly 
independent sources, under which he buries the plain matter before him, for the 
sake of displaying his desultory reading. Here is a slight example. Having a 
reason for desiring the reader to believe that Dryden was very poor in early life, 
but finding the evidence, such as it is, all running the other way, he compromises 
and mystifies the dilemma by the following ingenious device. 

bi His circumstances were not quite so destitute, perhaps, as Prior's when Dorset lighted upon 

him, Horace in hand, in the corner of the Rummer tavern; but they were, I suspect, very ttle 
better than Johnson's, when he took up his abode in Woodstock-street ; or Richardson's, when 
he acted as assistant in Mr. John Wylde's shop at Stationers’ Hall.” 
Whether the reader has any more definite notion of Dryden’s circumstances from 
this cluster of instances of other people's circumstances may be doubted; but he 
is not the man Mr. Windsor took him for if he fail to be profoundly impressed 
with the writer’s knowledge of the literary life of the eighteenth century. 

Mr. Windsor pronounces a concise and decisive judgment on Mr. Carlyle’s 
style, which he describes as “a suspicious agent in the cause of unadorned 
historical truth.” We wonder, while he was exercising his judgment over Mr. 
Carlyle’s style, it never occurred to him to devote a little reflection to his own. 
{t is very useful to contemplate the faults of others; but it is hardly less 
important sometimes to look at home. Mr. Windsor’s brevity, when he becomes 
descriptive, or oracular, is quite a study in the line of fine writing. His sentences 
reat like a series of exclamations. They resemble the minute work of the Japan 
artificers, and contain so much in a small compass, that, to avail ourselves of a 
figure after his own taste, they should be read under the lens of a microscope. 
We will give an indifferent specimen in a sketch of the peculiarities of the 
present day. 

“* The age is a retrospective one. We are, in fact, making capital of our ancestors. The dry 
bones are resuscitated. Breath is'on more breathed into the nostrils. And in the pride of our 
vitalzing power, motives, and all the phenomena of mental and moral existence, are authorita- 
tively assigned. There is this danger in our biological creation. The offspring bears too strongly 
the stamp of the parent. We impart, while we should receive. We invent, while we should only 


a ony History becomes either caricature or panegyric. The latter is now the order of 


We have another equally lucid and characteristic passage, in which Mr. Windsor 
describes the “‘ characteristics of uneducated oratory.” 

= Physical objects are made to erpress metaphiv sic al ideas The diction becomes poetic All 
the beauties and all the defects of civilized oratory are ant ated. Th neeption s smetim« 3 
suffers for the language. The language sometimes exalts the « meeption. There is no well- 
regulated fivent he familiar elb ws the sublime.” 


msistency. The mean jostles the mazuificent. The fam 











We bring forward these extracts for the same reasons that induced the Spartans 
to exhibit their drunken slaves. We hope they will operate as a warning. But 
we must have one passage more—a critical comparison between the “ Anabasis” 
and the “ Tales of the Crusaders.” 


‘* There are features in both, indeed, not wanting in analogy. Xenophon is Ceeurde Lion. The 
Greeks are to the Persians what the Christians are to the Saracens. A handful of Greeks agsay)t 
myriads of Persians. The Greeks are always successful. The Persians are always the victims 
The Persians are always perfidious. The Greeks are patterns of honourable warfare. Xenophon 
is the mainstay of the expedition.” 


This kind of writing bears about the same relation to melodious English prose 
as the eternal beat of the tom-tom bears to a musical instrument. It degenerates 
at last into a succession of mere verbal strokes upon the ear, and in its dreadfy] 
monotony we lose all sense of its meaning. 

As a question of literary and judicial interest, Mr. Windsor’s judgment upon 
Dryden is, perhaps, the most remarkable instance of wilful perversity and maleyo. 
lent bigotry in the volume. He had the advantage of writing with the knowledge 
of the fact that Dryden’s pension was granted before his change of religion, and 
was therefore wholly independent of it; yet he denounces him as a renegade and 
a freethinker, with tenfold the bitterness and acrimony of Macaulay, Scott, or 
Johnson, who at least had the excuse of writing in ignorance of the main 
evidence in the case. Mr. Windsor hunts down Dryden throughout with the ferocious 
instinct of a blood-hound, rejects or adapts the facts of his life as they may 
happen to suit his purpose, and does not hesitate to dig up from the stews the 
most contemptible slanders, so long as they can be made to help out his object. 
He opens his speech for the prosecution with this astonishing sentence: *‘ The 
career of Dryden commenced as a trimmer.” Granting the curious trope that, 
under any conceivable circumstances, a career could ever become a trimmer, it 
remains to be explained how it could commence asatrimmer. Before a career 
can trim to one thing it must have been previously connected with something 
else. But this is only one of Mr. Windsor’s startling forms of expression. He 
means that, early in life, Dryden became a trimmer, by writing the “ Astrea 
Redux,” in celebration of the return of Charles, after he had written the ode to 
the memory of Cromwell. He was a trimmer for going over with the whole 
country to the king. If so, Monk was atrimmer; Fairfax and Denzil Holles, 
who, with the other commissioners, waited on the king at Breda, were trimmers ; 
and the Parliament of England, by whom the king was invited, were trimmers. 
Surely this senseless and impetuous treatment of questions that call for deliberate 
investigation cannot be too strongly censured in writers who make such a 
pedantic show of research, and who demand such scrupulous accuracy from others. 
Nor is it in such grave conéerns alone that Mr. Windsor maligns Dryden. He 
condescends to pick out damaging inuendoes against him from Shadwe'll’s 
lampoons, quoting that respectable authority for the assertion that Dryden lived in 
* a lodging no bigger than a pocket-glass, and dined at a threepenny ordinary.” 
It is surprising that he did not also quote Shadwell’s circumstantial lie, that 
Dryden was obliged to run away from college for calumniating anobleman. The 
one story is just as true as the other. But having soiled his hands by quoting 
Shadwell at all, he should have quoted him correctly. Shadwell does not say 
that Dryden’s lodging was no bigger than a pocket-glass, but that the window 
of his lodging was no bigger than a pocket-glass. To be sure it is very imma- 
terial which, but trifles sometimes reveal the aninus. 

Mr. Windsor may probably think that we have treated him and his book some- 
what severely ; but any such feeling may be immediately corrected by reflecting 
upon the wanton severity he has himself inflicted upon others. No doubt most 
of them are dead. But what of that ? There are those living whose consciences 
are wounded by acts of injustice to the memory of great men, and who feel that 
they are themselves hurt when the honour of our literature is compromised. 








FOOTFALLS ON THE BOUNDARY OF ANOTHER WORLD.* 


Tue author is the son of the remarkable man whose various attempts to benefit 
his fellow creatures, however fantastic and erroneous, deserve pity rather than 
ridicule—commendation rather than blame; for he was honest in his purposes, 
and his intentions were benevolent. In candour, we are bound to view his 
successor in a similar light, and when we cannot agree with him, or, rather, 
when we think him altogether mistaken, give him credit for sincerity of belief 
and earnestness in the cause of human improvement. Having, after good services 
to science, been elected a member of Congress, and appointed American Minister 
to Naples, he is obviously entitled to be treated as a person of acknowledged 
talent, and his opinions to fair construction. ; 

Mr. Owen alleges that the phenomena on which he rests his creed are, in their 
character, ‘‘ spontaneous” as the rainbow or aurora borealis; and that if shown 
to exist at all, they exist as independently (as do these natural appearances) of 
human agency. But his proofs and his arguments go so far beyond this theory, 
that it is impossible to consider him stopping short of the wildest excess and 
frcaks of imagination or imposture, upon which we, a fortnight ago, admitted the 
ironical exposition of an observant correspondent. Our task now shall be more 
axiomatic and catechistical, putting salient points in strong lights, and demanding 
clear, logical, and demonstrative answers. 

We do not enter into the question whether there may or may not be superior 
Beings or Intelligences, all above and around our mundane sphere ; but we ask 
for facts and reasons to convince us that there are, and that they interfere with 
earthly concerns, uninvited, as Mr. Owen maintains, or invited, as the more 
advanced Spiritualists, now practising amongst us, assert. “The inquiry, 
he tells us, “is no longer whether God, to meet a special emergency, suspends, 
from time to time, one or other of His laws, but only whether we have hitherto 
overlooked a portion of these laws,—that portion which serves to connect the next 
phase of our existence with the present.” a 

The instances cited and the stories told exhibit three distinct classes of Spits 
with which we are by these means brought into intercommunication. 1st. 
Angelic, or benevolent Spirits. 2nd. Diabolic, or wicked Spirits. And 3rd. 
The Spirits of mankind who have lived upon Earth, and retain an interest 1m 1ts 
affairs. In short, Mr. Owen contends that “ man remains after death (and only 
slightly changed) a human creature.” | 

In support of this hypothesis he has filled his volume of above four hundred 
pages, with legends and tales,—old mysterious traditions and new second-hand 
reports of miraculous agencies, dreams, hauntings, apparitions, or ghosts, and 
inspired material action. ae 

We may dismiss the heavenly and the infernal classes, as this new religion 
mainly founded on the terrestrial, and the testimonies go almost entirely ‘° 
establish that particular branch of the rapping revelations, and their supernatural 
accessories. : ; 

We appeal to the deep convictions lodged in our nature against being calle< 
upon to controvert attacks on rationalism by irrational and incredible figmert>- 











® Footfalls on the Boundary of Another World. By Robert Dale Owen. Triibner & Co. 
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When bid to believe in an intermediate state of existence, and our dealings with its 
occupants, we demand conclusive proof from that state, whether named Purgatory 
by the Romanists, or Hades (after the ancient poets and mythologists) by Mr. 
Owen, or Walhalla in Scandinavian sagas, or Sheal in Rabbinical writings; and 
we deny that any convincing evidence of a supernatural return of ghost or spirit 
from that state has been brought forward. 

The assertion is that Progression has led to the extraordinary intercourse, now 
become a gospel, between living and deceased mortals. That the glimmerings 
seen in darker ages have become clear and common lights in our illuminated and 
resplendent day. 

Before we are driven to his “ second stage,” we have a right to ask Mr. Owen how 
he knows that the present is our first ?_ Curious metaphysicians have specuiaied 
the other way ; but, in either case, we are, or should be, approximating towards the 
Deity in a higher condition than to be embroiled with the pettiest trifles or follies 
in the world we have left. The spirit of a poor camp-follower revisits the glimpses 
of the moon, to get a neglected debt of three shillings and tenpence paid for her 
(p. 294); the author phrases it, “to effect the repayment of that pittance, her 
spirit forsakes, night after night, its eternal abode ;’’ whereas it is no such thing, 
unless her progression stops at this eternal stage ; a progression without progress. 

The leap from the ‘‘ special emergencies” of old, to the silliest commonplaces 
of our modern interventions, is by no means a homage to the goodness or 
wisdom of Providence. It is little short of blasphemy to attribute such Indi- 
crous mumming to the Almighty, and as the ordained development of a 
universal law. 

For proofs are brought forward that the original laws of God on the creation of 
man, having been hitherto miscomprehended, are at length found out and inter- 
preted. And here are Mr. Owen’s proofs; and here are the men and women 
who speak to them. If you doubt sach testimony, you are told you may doubt 
all history, and be a sceptic in everything. 

This does not follow. We mean no disrespect to known parties who vouch for 
these manifestations ; but their witnessing is not sufficient in such cases, as it 
would be in ordinary circumstances. In many instances we discredit our own 
eyes or our own senses, because we are aware that they may deceive us; on 
board a ship going to sea, it is the shore that recedes from our vision, not the 
vessel from the shore; arriving at a railway station, it is our carriage that is 
moving, not, as we fancy, the outside train, which is nevertheless standing still. 
Experience teaches us that our other senses may be equally betrayed; and if we 
cannot implicitly trust to our own senses, how can we rely on those of others? An 
amount of evidence sufficient for credible things is not enough for the incredible. 
Yet all Mr. Owen’s reasoning proceeds on this. If A and B, of good repute, 
swear that they saw two moons moving in the heavens, judge and jury may 
believe the extraordinary phenomenon; but if all the letters in the alphabet, to 
X, Y, Z, of undoubted veracity, were to swear that they had seen eight moons 
dancing in the sky, we cannot say that we should accept the proof, and far less 
that, like Mr. Owen, we should be satisfied with the simple assurance of A and B. 
The more improbable the matter is, the stronger is the evidence required to 
obtain belief for it; and where reason utterly revolts from credence, we must, no 
matter what is averred, suspect a flaw or discrepancy in the proof, and at 
least stringently scrutinize it in every alleged particle and link of construction. 

Mr. Owen fails throughout in the conduct of his cases. The French actress, 
Clairon, having prudently rejected an ineligible lever after two years and a half 
flirtation, he promises-to haunt her as long after his death, and he does it. We 
pass over the monstrous extravagances to the finale, when driving to a nocturnal 


jéce in a hackney-coach with her maid, she pointed out two houses on the Boule- 


vards, in one of which the poor fellow had pined for her and died; and at the 
same moment a musket-shot was fired from one of them, and passed through the 
carriage (traversa notre voiture). Myr. Owen cannot see on what “ sound princi- 
ples of evidence we can refuse credit to a narrative so well authenticated as this.” 
A pane in her window had been shot at every night for three months (not 
broken); the persecution was patent to all Paris; the police could detect no 
trickery, and, strange assertion, these “disturbances were doubtless natural 
phenomena.” Now, how stands the proof? An old ghost-story book. Mr. Owen 
assumes the whole: and the ghost loads his musket and shoots (happily missing) 
Malle. Clairon ! 

‘The argument from this type of Parisian infernal machines is corroborated by 
a story equally marvellous, related by Mr. S. Carter Hall, and derived from a 
worthy old lady at Worcester, whose family had, in her youth, in a lonely retreat 
on the outskirts of a town on the French coast, become intimate with a Volunteer 
Spirit (whom they surmised to be a Spaniard). The intercourse (pp. 340, 341, 
312, 313) began by her father seeing a ghost on a rock at the seaside; then came 
scratches against the windows and scramblings about the roof. Then the noises 
mide their way into her and her sister’s bedroom (she eighteen years old and 
her sister twenty), where they slept together (it is significant that noises always 
make their way as rats, or bats, or owls, or as ingenious visitors of another de- 
scription might) ; and at last, their ‘‘ parents having heard the knockings in their 
room and the noises outside, the young ladies were fain to admit “ it was no 
imagination;” and thus far we are inclined to believe them. But the story proceeds: 
it occurred to Mr. Hall’s informant one night to say aloud: “If you are a spirit, 
knock six times ;’’ and immediately she heard the six, and no more, distinctly 
given ; and sothe time passed, and the spirit got more and more familiar. He 
joined theirdomestic songs andthe piano in the parlour (uniformly speaking French!) 
—gave his name, viva voce, as Gaspar—would not disclose his history or condition 
in life—repeated lines of poetry—called them all by their christian names—never 
spoke about religion, but inculeated Christian morality—checked an unamiable 
dispute he overheard between the two sisters—told the father where to find some 
mistaid papers in his old use in Suffolk—and one night, when their younger 
brother (then fourteen, and now living, and a prosperous professional gentleman) 
said, “ Gaspar, I should like to see you ;” immediately assented, and gave him the 
rendezvous in the town square outside, dressed in a large cloak and a broad- 
brimmed hat. He next took leave for afew months—-came back, and was as 
companionable as before—and when the family returned to Suffolk, bade them a 
last farewell, because, as he said, “*‘ Harm would come to them if he were to be 
with them in the country where their communications with him would be mis- 
understood and misinterpreted.” Considerate ghost! 

We offer no comment on this queer story of forty years ago, ranging over three 
years; but only remark orn Mr. Owen’s mode of estimating evidence. An old lady, 
whose “nameless”? something in face and manner, and even the tones of her 
voice, impressed Mr. Hall with a conviction of her truthfulness, tells it, and 
has told it often enough before to believe it, if ever she doubted any, the smallest 
item. Without knowing aught of her antecedents, or of the circumstances at 
the period referred to (1820), the whole fabric rests on her memory of unpre- 
cedented incidents. ‘There might have been intrigue. Ghosts might manave 
inatters better in France than they could in England, where there might not be 
such conveniences to carry on a game, and avoid detection. We say there might 


have b en, and refuse to pin our faith to the Worcester narrative, which Mr. 





Owen ventures to declare credible on the testimony (not as it really is, of the old 
lady alone, but) of “a cultivated and intelligent family of high standing and 
unimpeached honour—father, mother, brother, sister,” &. We do not ask Mr. 
Owen if such people would combine to “ palm a stark lie on their friends,”.“ a 
gross and motiveless falsehood ;” but we ask him if either Mr. Hall or he has 
examined one of the witnesses, even the brother, who is at hand, and in a position 
to add something to help out the marvellous yarn, or reweave it into a form that 
will not shock the most credulous fatuity. 

It is not pretended that the evoked spirit intercourse leads to any useful 
discovery, or is of the slightest value to human kind. Much of it is fan; much 
folly. Much acknowledged by the true operators and believers to be trickery and 
imposition. And the import of all these silly performances is to establish the 
existence of our departed spirits in the Hades transition of and to another and = 
better world. The method is utterly inconsistent with the object in view. If 
every one of these idle stories could be shown to be incontrovertible, it would only 
excite a laugh of derision at the out-of-the-way and inconsequent absurdities 
enacted to conduct to the lame and impotent conclusion. 

But there are millions of dreams every day and night—there are millions of 
unreal delusions—there are millions of organic deceptions, and millions of won- 
derful contingencies, in ceaseless accomplishment. Of these millions upon 
millions nothing comes. Is it not strange that there are so few striking consum- 
mations and extraordinary coincidences. And of these how many are due to imagi- 
nation filling up gaps ? How many to the natural disposition of mankind to complete 
the chain of circumstances by slurring over weak relations and eonnecting breaks 
in the links. These weak points are conspicuous and easy of detection in all 
Mr. Owen’s more direct instances; we need not heed his collection of hearsays. 
And the contradictions we are invited to swallow require still greater credulity. 
And the analogies which are anything but analogous. Morbid organs, excite- 
ment, exaggeration, and insanity (not extreme), imitation, will readily account 
for most of the rapping phenomena; invention, which we have not time or room 
now to investigate, may explain the rest. Of the apparitions it may be worthy 
of remark that the naked Spirit generally shows itself in its habit as it lived. 
To say the least, this is very odd. The clothes cannot come from Hades, nor the 
shadows of the clothes; yet old Mr. Wynyard and his wife affect the venerable 
fashion of temp. George LL., when they return to Kent, for no earthly purpose 
but to take a walk over the premises their heir had sold a century ago. 

We could comment much more on this rede imecum of super-naturalism, but 
unless we went into details it would be impossible to expose the inconsistencies, 
patchwork, unsubstantial premises, and unsupported conclusions. Though 
aflirmed to be as old as Mompesson, two hundred years, the commencement of 
the present development of the new extension of the laws of nature is traced 
(riswin teneatis!) to Kate Fox, a little girl of nine years old, at Hydesville, Western 
New York, A.D. 1848, who, it is gravely stated, snapped her fingers at a trouble- 
some Rapper and called out, ‘ Here, old Splitfoot, do as Ido!” and “ the knocking 
instantly responded.” 

fence all we have seen and heard for twelve years. Hence Mr. Owen's book. 
Hence an idiotic epidemic. Hence a proof that Joanna Southcote and Joe 
Smith were not such imposters as should be discredited, Hence a conviction 
that absolute wisdom has not yet taken possession of the world in the nineteenth 
century, and that 

** Foous rush in where angels fear to tread,” 





MURRAY’S HANDBOOK.—BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXFORDSHIRE. 


Tie importance and value of “ Murray’s Handbooks” are universally admitted. 
The travelling Englishman, for many a year, has rendered himself recognizable 
by two peculiarities in all parts of the continent: first, by his grumbling about 
the annoyances imposed through the passport system; and next by his boasting 
of the information which he had at his command, in the possession of a “ Murray's 
Handbook,” because it frequently enabled him to know more than the inhabitants 
themselves of the strange lands and towns through which he passed. The boast 
was a literal truth: the alter ego of the Englishman never deceived nor mislead 
him. Such was the care, and such too the caution in collecting facts, and in 
testing their accuracy, that each statement in a * Murray’s Handbook,” it was 
found, might be relied upon as incontrovertible truth. 

Aud yet to so much of good there was an important drawback. The conge- 
quences were fraught with no slight evil; for the foreign “ Handbook,” whether 
it referred to Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Egypt, 
Turkey, Syria, Greece, Russia, or Norway, was filled with so many curious details 
in ancient history, or medimval tradition, or modern lore, that these voyayers’ 
manuals became in themselves a temptation to Englishmen to travel to 
foreign countries. Their own land was deserted, as if the country in which 
they were born had no natural beautics of scenery to attract them, or as if 
England—-the conqueror of nations—were destitute of historical memorials. 
There were, for a long time, no “ Murray’s Handbooks”’ for England, Wales, or 
Ircland, and therefore not the same inducements for holiday seekers to visit 
various portions of the British islands. Such was the case until a very recent. 
period, 

The want felt and complained of has been in part supplied; and there are 
now “ Murray’s Handbooks” for ‘ London,” for “ Devon and Cornwall,” for 
“ Wilts, Dorset, and Somerset,” for Kent and Sussex,” for “ Surrey, Hants, and 
the Isle of Wight,” and in the volume just published for “ Buckinghamshire, 
Berkshire, and Oxfordshire.” 

It is to this last volume —the “ IIandbook for Berks, Bucks, and Oxford- 
shire,” —we have to direct the particular attention of the public; and we trust 
that what we have to state r specting its contents, may serve as an inducement 
to many to meke use of it, during the remainder of the present month, in visiting 
in those three counties various places, the most distant of which are still within 
a few hours’ journey, by railway, of London. 

The present volume follows the old and much approved plan adopt d in other 
* handbooks” published by Mr. Murray. The various routes that can be taken 
by the traveller are pointed out, and then as the reader proceeds along them, his 
attention is directed to everything worthy of notice. Knowledge is gathered for 
him, and in the space of ten lines he will constantly have an amount of informa- 
tion at his command, which it has cost the collector, not improbably, as many 
days in gathering together. And from what a variety of sources does this intelli- 
gence come! The traveller wishes to go to Berkshire, for instance. He asks 
why is that particular county called Berkshire, and why iv the county adjoining 
to it designated Buckinghamshire, and what is the mean'ng of Oxford? He 


opens his “ Murray,” and there is the information to his hand. Borkshire was 


called by the Latin writers “ Bercheria,” and by the Saxon chroniclers “ Berroc- 


* A Handbook for Travellers in Berks, Bucks, and Oxfordshire _inelu ling A particular 

description of the University and City of Oxford, and the descent the Thames to Maiden- 
re : s ee. » 2 1,,} S meme 7 

head and Windsor, with a Travelling Map aud Pians. Lond.a: John Murray, Albemarle. 
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pre,” which Asser derives from a “ box-wood” called “berroc,” whilst others 
ive it from “Deroke,” a disembarked oak trec, beneath which the natives in 
early times held their councils. The reader, too, is reminded that the Bibroci, that is 
the imhabitants of this district, are referred to by Cwsar, (“ De Bello Gallico,” 
iow.c. 17). And then, as to Buckinghamshire, its name comes either from 
“bechen,” the beech trees which clothe the sides of the chalky hills, or from 
“ b@ch,” a charter, “ Boch-ing-ham ” being “the town of the charter meadow,” 
whilst Oxford “was formerly Oxenford, a name supposed to have been derived 
from a ford over the Isis much traversed by oxen, but more probably a corrup- 
tion of Ousenford, the ford over the river Ouse, which is regarded as the ancient 
name of the Isis.” 

Every line of “The Handbook” contains a fact, and in every sentence there is 
Contained a piece of information, interesting, er enricus, or of importance to be 
known. It is difficult to convey an idea of the materials of such a book, their 
extent, variety, and number, unless illustrated by a few extracts. Here isa 
specimen taken from a single page :— 


** An old bridge over the Thames leads from Reading to Caversham, in Oxfordshire. A 
fisherman's but upon its central arch covers a chapel dedicated to the Virgin. On an island 
below it, now a verdant meadow, was fought a wager of battle between Robert de Montfort and 
Henry de Easex, in the presence of King Henrv If. The latter fell, and was carried wounded by 
the monks inte the Abbey, where, as he was too much ashamed to reappear in the world, he 
afterwards became a monk. 

** Three-Mile-Cross, three miles on the Basingstoke-road, was the residence of Miss Mitford, 
who has described it in “Our Village.” Her “ Recollections of a Literary Life”’’ is also full of 
local descriptions. She afterwards lived at Swallowfield, where she died Jan. 1855, and is buried 
in the churchyard under a lofty cross. 

» +» « “On the opposite Oxfordshire bank is Maple Durham, the fine old mansion of the 
Blounts. The line passes through the grounds of Purley Hall, remarkable as having been built 
by Law, the South Sea schemer, and as having been the residence of Warren Hastings during 
his memorable trial, In the church is a monument, by Nollekens, to Antony Stonor, and a rich 
Norman font 

** Pangbourne Station, much resorted to by anglers and artists. This is one of the most 

cturesque villages on the Thames, and is described, Rte 8. On the opposite side of the river 
is Whitchurch, connected with Pangbourne by a wooden toll bridge. Hence, or from Goring, a 
charming water excursion may be made down the Thames to Maidenhead. Rte. 8, 

Bradfield, remarkable for St. Andrew's College. . . . There is a way hence to Aldworth, 
through winding lanes, frequently bordered by old yews and hollies, and acros¢ the picturesque 
wooded common of Ashhampstead, where the manor of Hartridge was held by keeping a goss- 
hawk for the king.”’” (P. 35.) 


Here again in a few lines, and from a single page, is a store of information for 
different classes of persons—architects, connoisseurs, anglers, artists, pedestrians, 
philologists—visiting Berkshire. 


** Of country seats the most remarkable are Ashdown, high up among the bleak down; Coles- 
hill, as a good and perfect specimen of the architecture of Inigo Jones; Pusey, from having been 
given tothe family of that name in the time of Canute ; Wytham Abbey, with its beautiful woods 
and the rival modern houses of Beckett and Aldermaston, the latter of which is also remarkable 
for its wild park and its fine old timber, The park of Bear Wood is beautiful. The best collec- 
tion of pictures, after Windsor, are the galleries of Mr. Walter, at Bear Wood; and of Mr. 
Morison, of Basilden ; Coleshill, Buckland, and Beckett, also, contain a few good pictures. The 
angler will find employment on the banks of the Thames and of the Kennet, especially near 
Hungerford, mentioned even by Evelyn as ‘‘celebrated for its troutes.”” The artist will be 
chiefly interested in the distant views of Windsor, in the older parts of the Forest, and in the 
scenery on the hanks of the Thames, especially near Bisham. Picturesque bits may also be 
found at Abingdon, Donnington Castle, Little Shefford, and among the hills near Aldermaston. 

** The stranger will probably be puzzled at first by the peculiarities of the Berkshire dialect. 
— Him and her inv ariably take the place Of 3s oi one, @uu (nis wud thaé are pronounced 
thik and thak. . . . Natives of Berks are proud of their dialect, as well as their county, and 
have their own poetry, of which the following is a specimen ;— 


*« Throo aall the waarld owld Gaarge would bwoast, 
Commend me to merry owld England mwoast ; 
While vools gwoes praating vur and nigh, 

We stwops at whum, my dog and I,” 

We had marked other passages for quotation, but we have, we consider, cited 
sufficient to show that this volume is worthy to take its place with its predecessors ; 
that “ The Handbook for Berks, Bucks, and Oxfordshire” is compiled with such 
care and attention to details as to render it not only a safe but invaluable com- 
panion to all who travel to Windsor or Oxford, or wish, by personal inspection, to 
become acquainted with sites either remarkable for their beauty, or worthy of 
examination from their connection with the most important events, and the most 
influential personages, mentioned in English history. 





A CENTURY OF DESPOTISM.* 

A Century of Despotism in Naples and Sicily,” is a small book, giving, in a 
few pages, the substance of a ‘ History of Naples,” by General Pietro Colleta, 
published last year by Messrs. Constable, of Edinburgh. It is of importance, 
at the present time, that all readers of newspapers should have something like 
an accurate knowledge of the past history of Naples, and its dependent island 
of Sicily; although it must be owned a revival of the knowledge of past 
events is not well calculated to add to the reputation of England. The manner 
in which official representatives of the British crown acted in Naples at one time 
and in Sicily at another, was exceedingly discreditable. The perfidious execution 
of Caracciolo, the Admiral of the Neapolitan fleet, is an ineffaceable stain 
upon the otherwise brilliant exploits of Nelson; and then the asserted du- 
plicity of Lord William Bentinck, as ruler over Sicily—the underhand intrigues 
carried on by him with the Bourbons against Murat, with Murat against 
the Bourbons, and with the Carbonari against both, candidly exposed in this 
little volume, are sad mementos of the foreign policy of England when Toryism 
reigned supreme and uncontrolled over all departments of the state. "The 
“ Siculam mare Pxno purpureum sanguine”’ was not the only sea which the 
same cruel, unprincipled, and remorseless Tory policy had stained with blood. 
The story, sad and discreditable as it undoubtedly is, has still a useful moral—for 
it warns England against intermeddling with the affairs of those who, by their 
own courage and energy, are struggling to win freedom for themselves, and to 
rescue the land of their birth from the gripe of tyrants. 

This book only treats of a century of despotism in one unfortunate king-mis- 
governed portion of Europe, over which there ever has been found ruling the 
most crucl of all tyrants—at one time a Phalaris, a Phintias, a Dionysius, an 
Agathocles, a Hieronymus,—during the rule of the Romans, a Verres,—and in our 
own day the Bourbons. There is another peculiarity about the history of those 
regions, and that is the quick succession of sovereigns—the suddenness of their 
elevation—the rapidity of theig, downfall :—now kings, now exiles—then again 
kings, and finally fugitives, reminding the historical student of the varying 
fortunes of Antigonus of Macedonia, and of Alexander, son of Pyrrhus, “that they 
appeared before the world now as monarchs, now as exiles, and then by a change 
of situation again reascending their thrones *’—“ yt vicissim reges, nunc exules, 
nunc reges viderentur.”’ 

Naples and Sicily have made a new history for themselves within the past 
month. They have repudiated the Bourbon dynasty, and are on the eve of 





* A Century of Despotism in Naples and Sicily. By Susan Horner, T , 
© History of Naples.” Réinburgh: Rdmonston & Dougina, 1800? eee Of Cobletio’s 
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electing, as the common ruler of all Italy, the King of Sardinia. Let us hope 
that “the constitutional’’ Sovereign will devote himself to the promotion of their 
welfare—that the freedom they have fought for may be long enjoyed by them— 
that may be restored and prosperity secured to the fairest portion of the 
loveliest land in Europe. 





=== 
ART OF ILLUMINATING MANUSCRIPTS.* 


Ir is justly observed in the preface to this handsomely ornamented 
little volume, that whilst the taste for the illumination of MSS. continues 
to spread in this country, the necessity for an elementary treatise on the 
art itself is keenly felt. The want of euch a work has caused amongst those 
who devoted their attention to the subject not only great disappointment, but has 
led to some very sad blunders. Persons possessed of real artistic skill, have 
found themselves incapable of accomplishing what they designed. They do not 
know how to manipulate the colours they use. They do not know the principles 
of the art; they are unable to practise it, and they cannot copy, therefore, what 
is set before them. The design of this small book—modestly designated “a 
primer,’—is to supply the information of which they stand in need. It gives 
them, first, a history of the art and of its principles ; then, by a reference to a good 
example, it lays down a certain amount of information on which students may 
proceed ; and, finally, such practical instructions as will enable them to practise it 
with advantage to themselves, and satisfaction to others. 

Among other curious matters stated in this volume, there is one which will 
appear to be very strange to many persons in this country, and we therefore give 
it in the words of the author :— 

** Tt is from the last named country—TIreland,—then far in advance of all neighbouring lands 
in civilization and learning, that it seems most probable England first received the art. History 
informs us of what was done for the then inhabitants of this country by missionary monks from the 
island of St. Patrick, and there can be no doubt they would bring their service books, or at least 
the art of writing them, along with them, and so spread the knowledge of their art side by side 
with that of their religion; and it is remarkable that one of the earliest, if not the earliest speci- 
mens of the art of illumination extant in this country, is a copy of the Gospels made tor Macbrid 
MacDernan, in (as is supposed) the year 885, and now to be found in the library at Lambeth 
Palace. The style of this very early age of the art is quaint but highly characteristic.” 

The author then proceeds to say that a specimen is taken from this curious 
work, and given amongst the examples to be found in the present volume. Of 
these examples, we are bound to say, they are selected with great taste and 
judgment. We have not in any work seen any more beautiful specimens than 
in the richly decorated plates, which represent ‘‘ Monograms, Seventh and Eighth 
Centuries ;” ‘‘ Hours of Anne of Brittany ;” “ Hours of Henry VII. ;” ‘ Chroni- 
cles of England, Edward IV.;” ‘Les Merveilles du Monde, 1409;” ‘ Hours of 
St. Louis ;” and “ from a Bible of the Twelfth Century.” 











STANFORD'S NEW LONDON GUIDE.+ 


So rapidly is London, of late years, extending, and such numbers of new 
houses are yearly built, and new streets completed, that “a new London Guide” 
is now become almost as necessary to a resident within its vast boundaries, as to 
a stranger visiting the modern Babylon for the first time. The area of the 
metropolis now embraces more than one hundred square miles. Places that, at 
the commencement of this century, were considered “a long walk” outside of 
London, now form a portion of the city. What has been'the number of houses 
built between 1850 and 1860 is not, as yet, precisely known; but they cannot be 
less than the erections between 1839 and 1850, and these have been ascertained 
to amount to 64,058 houses, including 200 miles of streets. The building of new 
houses continues on all sides, and in every direction. How different this from 
the olden time, when London was “ the city of the lake ”—Llyn-Dyn,—and that 
lake a vast extension of the estuary of the Thames, covering the site of South- 
wark and Lambeth, and spreading as far as the marshes of Plaistow, Greenwich, 
and Woolwich; the city nothing more than wooden huts, constructed of stakes 
and wattles, upon the river bank, and on the rising hill between Tower-hill and 
Doctors’ Commons, with nought to be seen but the primeval forests, in which the 
Druids carried on their dark superstitions, and sacrificed human victims on their 
blood-stained altars. The wilderness has disappeared, the soil is covered with 
human habitations—with warehouses that are larger than king’s palaces, and 
now it would be as difficult to discover one’s way in safety out of the labyrinth of 
Deedalus, as for a stranger to comprehend his own position, when he is placed in 
London, with reference to other parts of the city, without the aid of such a book, 
and the two accurate maps appended to it, which Mr. Stanford has supplied in 
his “ New London Guide.” This “ New Guide” is carefully compiled: it con- 
tains a great deal of useful information in a few pages, and will, therefore, be 
found most useful to all persons passing through London. 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


THERE are eight articles in the October number of the Quarterly Review :— 
1. “The Brazilian Empire ;’”’ 2. “‘ Deaconesses ;” 3. ‘ Public School Education ;” 
4. “Wills and Will-making—Ancient and Modern;’ 5. “Eliot's Novels - 
6. “Arrest of the Five Members by Charles the First; 7. ‘Iron Sides and 
Wooden Walls ;”’ 8. “ Competitive Examinations.” Of these various articles, 
the first, and most valuable, gives, in a few pages, a clear insight into the 
history of the South American States since their revolt against the ever sordid 
and tyrannical domination of both Spanish and Portuguese monarchies. Any one 
who has attempted to trace a narrative of the events that occurred in those 
several states since their declaration of “ independence,’ must be aware how diffi- 
cult it is to patch together an intelligible account of the tumults that have so often 
disgraced, and of the anarchy that has so repeatedly overwhelmed them. To 
evolve a clear and intelligible analysis of the bygone transactions in those different 
countries, is a task almost as impracticable as to mould order out of chaos, or t0 
erect a breakwater amidst incessantly-agitated waves, and ever-shifting sands. 
We congratulate the reviewer on the ability with which he has performed this most 
difficult portion of a very arduous task. The article presents a complete view ol 
the greatness of the South American Empire, its vast importance as a constitu- 
tionally governed kingdom, and the magnitude not only of its present, but certaim 
future commercial relations with England. Most persons perusing it will agree 
with the reviewer, that there is no portion of the globe—not even excepting the 
United States—in the prosperity of which England is bound to feel so strong 40 
interest as in the thriving and well-governed empire of Brazil. Under the title 
of “ Deaconesses,” the object of the writer is to show that the whole range of 





* A Primer of the Art of Mumination for the Use of Beginners: with a Rudimentary Treatis¢ 
on the Art, Practical Directions for the Exercise, and Examples taken from Illuminated M5>- 
By F. Delamotte. London: E. and F. N. Spon, 16, Bucklersbury. 1560. 

+ Stanford's New London Guide: with two Maps. London: E. Stanford, 6, Charing-cross- 
1860. 
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society in town and country is, at this moment, “ deeply suffering from the want 
of organized female agency in works of charity and religion,” difficulty to 
be encountered is how to establish “an organized agency,” without binding 
religious vows, as in the Roman Catholic Church, those who are “so organized.” 
This difficulty the reviewer admits, and endeavours to show how it may be 
avoided or evaded, if it cannot be practically overcome. ‘ Public School Educa- 
tion” is, for the most part, a review on three school novels,—* Eric,”’ “ Basil the 
Schoolboy,” and “Godfrey Davenant,”’—and the reviewer maintains, and, we 
think, proves his case, that “the picture of school life which they present, is 
neither faithful nor edifying.” The title of “ Wills and Will-Making—Ancient and 
Modern,” considering the well-established character of the Quarterly for its 
classical knowledge, will lead to disappointment; for there is not one word in it 
upon a topic which occupies so large a space in the writings of the ancient 
satirists—the will-making of old, rich, and childless individuals. The working 
of Christianity is developed in the testamentary depositions of the dying, even 
though it has not, at all times, been found of sufficient strength to alter many 
of the customs that prevailed in times of paganism. Even the charitable dole 
which relieved the wants of the poor can be traced back in the custom to which 
Persius alludes when he talks of the angry heir, disappointed in the expectation 
of a rich legacy, refusing to taste of the funeral supper— 
** Sed ceenam funeris heres 

Negliget iratus, quod rem curtaveris,” 
The article on “Competitive Examinations” is strongly opposed to the new 
system of testing the fitness of persons for employment in the public service. 
The heads of great commercial establishments, it is observed, do not resort to it; 
and the directors of companies have “found the system of simple nomination 
perfectly efficient.” There are, in addition to these, an article upon the “ Use of 
Iron in Ships of War,” two interesting notices on the ** Adam Bede” novel 
school of writers; and Mr. Foster’s book respecting “The Arrest of the Five 
Members.” 








THE GREAT OVERTHROW. 
I. 


** THERE’S not a Builder in the World 
* Can build as well as I,— 

** So high and strong ; so broad and long; 
** So shapely and so high ; 

‘** With domes, and minarets, and towers, 
* Defiant of the sky.” 


IT. 
The giant spake; and Earth and men 
Looked on with bated breath ;— 
A giant, manifold as Life, 


Amd bact.I. «2+ VY 
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He grasped the mountains in his arms, 
And strewed them on the plain; 

He scooped new channels for the flood ; 
He dyked the raging main ; 

He dug into the pits of hell, 
And cried, “I reign! I reign!” 


III. 

Deep ’mid the ribs of Earth he laid 
His firm foundations all; 

And fire, and storm, and lightning-proof, 
He raised each lofty wall. 

Granite were tower and battlement, 
And marble, shaft and spire ; 

With crystal domes above them all, 
Red in the morning’s fire ; 

Shining and shimmering, up to heaven, 
Higher, and ever higher! 


Iv. 
* Come hither! hither!” the giant said, 
‘* Ye priests and kings sublime; 
‘** Hither, ye peoples of the Earth, 
** From every realm and clime! 
« And see how deftly I can weave 
‘*¢ Tron and stone and lime. 
‘¢ Come hither! and as ye pass, confess, 
‘** Low bending, every one, 
‘‘There never was Builder such as I, 
“ Since Time his course begun ;— 
* Never a Building like to this, 
** Under the pleasant sun.” 


v. 
Thus spake the Giant, superb and strong. 
The people surged and roared,— 
*‘ He is the Master ; he is the King, 
** Acknowledged and adored ; 
“ His buildings reach from Earth to Heaven,— 
** He is the God and Lord!” 


VI. 

Forth from the crowd a champion stept— 
A little child seemed he ; 

His outstretched hand could barely reach 
The bend of the giant’s knee ; 

But his look was like the light of Heaven, 
When it streams on the stormy sea. 





Vil. 
And he said, ‘‘ Oh, boaster, and profane ! 
**Tis true thine hands are skilled, 
* And great the towers and palaces, 
* And temples thou canst build! 
** But I can cast them to the earth; 
*T can topple them down, 
** By wave of my hand, by word of my month, 
* By darkness of my frown, 
“Turret and tower, and battlement, 
“‘ Down to the deep Earth,—down !” 


VIII. 


He raised a bugle to his lips, 
And blew, nor loud nor shrill, 
But softly as the breeze of noon, 
That waves on the grassy hill ;— 
Softly and low as Pity’s voice, 
That sighs to grief “ Be still!” 
Or a bride’s when she kneels at the altar foot, 
And says to the priest, “ I will.” 
IX. 
Gently and slowly ;—soft and low ;— 
But all the people heard ;— 
*Twas a light in their souls,—a thought in their hearts,— 
A light,—a thought,—a word ;— 
And they listened and listened, and listened on,— 
But never spake or stirred. 


xX. 


They listened and listened, and listened on, 
Till the notes so soft and low, 

Rose ever higher, and higher yet, 
As a wave when the wild winds blow ; 

And rolled,—and rolling,—gathered strength, 
Like an avalanche of snow, 

XI, 

They echoed in the people’s heart ; 
They smote on the giant’s ear ; 

The Earth was troubled where he stood ; 
And his lips grew pale with fear : 

For he heard a rumbling underground, 
And saw his topmost towers 

Shake like the leaves of the clustering trees, 
When the cold wind bodeth showers, 

And the conscious forests feel the storm 
That gathers in the bowers. 


XI. 
Was it of marble and porphyry, 
With all its rare device ? 
Was it of iron and stone and gold ? 
Or was it glittering ice ? 
The turrets seemed to melt in the sun ; 
The pinnacles fell in hail ; 
And the solid walls rocked to and fro, 
Like ships in a stormy gale. 


XIII. 
And down! down! down on the Earth, 
The stately structure lay ; 
And the Child upon the ruins stood, 
An Angel, bright as day ; 
And cried with voice that shook the spheres,— 
‘Thus fall, and pass away, 
* Builder and building—liar and lie ;— 
‘Time shall restore them never ! 
“They were but shadows in the stream ; 
“ They were but fancies in a dream ;— 
* But J endure for ever ! C. M. 








Errors or THE Press.—We have received an angry letter from our friend the 
“ Goury Puiosorner,’ complaining of some errors of the printer which have 
crept into his letters. Among other grievances, he mentions that he wrote of the 
British peasant, as being “a poor, humble, unostentatious, hardworking, good 
fellow ,” but that the printers made him say that the peasant “was a poor, 
humble, ostentatious good fellow,’—a manifest contradiction. He also com- 
plains that in his last article upon “ Values,” such a phrase should occur as 
“canst you,” when he wrote “canst thon.” But Mr. Wagstaffe, if he 
writes much more for the press, as we sincerely trust he will, must not take 
such little matters as these to heart; but trust to the good sense of his readers 
to be able to lay errors of this kind at the door of the printer, and not of 
the author. Thomas Moore complained that when he wrote a song about “ full- 
blown roses,” the printer perversely made it “ full-blown noses.” A novelist 
of our acquaintance wrote of his hero and heroine—that they were at a good old 
age “ blended with the dust ”’—a phrase which the wise compositor turned into 
“ blinded with the dust.” The “honour of your visit,” as written, has become the 
*‘ horror of your visit” when printed; and the “ rapid actor” of the critic has 
been known to figure as “ vapid actor” in the columns of the morning journal 
for which he wrote. Mr. Wagstaffe is not a solitary sufferer; and, as a philo- 


| sopher, we hope that he will learn to bear such inflictions hereafter with proper 
| equanimity. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tuc “Row” is beginning to be active. Publishers are putting forth their 
ar nouncements for the coming season, and from the “ great houses ’’ we hear that 
an Qnusual number of new productions are to be given to the world by the most 
emigent authors. 


Mr. Thomas Carlyle, since his return from the north, has been busily engaged 
in completing the second volume o* his great historical work, “‘ The Life of Frede- 
rick the Great.” We hear of a new volume of poems from the daughter of Barry 
Cornwall, Miss Adelaide Procter, the fifth edition of the first series being nearly 
ready. Also that Mr. Augustus St. John is engaged on a ‘‘ History of England” 
for Messrs. Longman. Mr. Thackeray, it is rumoured, will at the beginning 
of the new year commence another story, to be continued monthly, in his familiar 
* vellow leaves,” the plot of which will be laid in Holland. 


Mesers. Chapman and Hall will publish immediately the third and concluding 
volume of the “ Life and Times of Edmund Burke,” by T. Macknight; ‘‘ The 
Philosophy and History of Civilization,” by Alexander Alison; a new edition of 
Mr. Fairholt’s “Costume in England;” and Mr. Boner’s “ Chamois Hunting in 
the Mountains of Bavaria.” 

Mr. J. Blackwood has in the press, “The Bishop’s Daughter,” a story by the 
author of “ Squires and Parsons ;” the “ Adventures of Mr, Ambiguous Law,” 
an Articled Clerk; and “ Enoch; or, the Sons of God and the Sons of Men,” by 
Professor Robertson. 

From Messrs. Longman we are to have “The Laboratory of Chemical 
Wonders,” a scientific mélange intended for young people, by G. W. 8S. Piesse. 

Mesers. Blackie & Sons, of Edinburgh, have just completed their ‘“ Imperial 
Atlas of Modern Geography,” under the editorship of Mr. G. W. Blackie, editor 
of the “ Imperial Gazetteer.” This work deserves especial notice, if only on 
account of its copious and useful Index, containing one hundred and twenty 


thousand names. 

The American edition of Ellis & Spedding’s edition of ‘ Bacon’s Works,” 
announced to be in 15 volumes, has commenced with the publication of vol. XI., 
comprising vol. I. of the Literary and Professional Works. It is to be under the 
special and additional revision of the English editors. 

Messrs. Darton & Co. will have ready by the “ holidays,’ a number of new 
children’s books; being, “Peter Parley’s Annual,” for 1861; ‘“ Our Boyish 
Days ;”’ “The Boy’s Own Annual,” for 1861; “ Holiday Times ;” “ Clever Boys 
of Our Times ;”" *‘ The Prize Book for Boys and Girls;’”’ “ Marian, or the Light 
of Some One's Home;” and a new work by the Author of “ God is Love,” called 
** God's Universal Gift.” 

Messrs. Murray announce a new edition of Mr. John Forster's “ Biographical 
Essays,” comprising Oliver Cromwell, Defoe, Sir Richard Steele, Charles 
on _ 9.299 DS Geacwe st Gasdtes ent Sia Tickataw cm 4-2 7.” 

L yure > 3 anu oecpststamoe, DOU) aun anu aveveves OL Lie UTrAand stemonstrance, 
1541,” with an Introductory Essay on English Freedom under Plantagenet and 
Tudor Sovereigns. 

Messrs. Griffith & Farran will issue some new publications shortly. ‘The 
Birthday Souvenir: a Collection from Eminent Writers ;"’ every page printed in 
gold and colours, from designs of Samuel Stanesby. “ Fairy Land; or Recrea- 
tions for the Rising Generation, in Prose and Verse,’”’ by Thomas and Jane 
Hood. Illustrated by T. Hood. “ Long Evenings, or Stories for my Little 
Friends,” by a daughter of the late Captain Marryat. “The Sea-kings of England, 
or Lives of our Great Naval Commanders, from Drake to Franklin.” ‘ Lost in 
Ceylon; the Story of a Boy and Girl's Adventures in the Woods and Wilds of 
the Lion King of Kandy,” by W. Dalton. ‘‘ The Illustrated Paper-Model Maker,”’ 
by E. Landells. “ Holidays among the Mountains;” “The Story of a Cup of 
Tea;” and ‘The Story of a Scuttle of Coals.” 

The first number of “ All Round the World, an Illustrated Record of Voyages, 
Travels, and Adventures in all parts of the World,” edited by W. F. Ainsworth, 
has made its appearance. Mr. Ainsworth’s great geographical knowledge is a 
good guarantee for its future success. 

Messrs. Budd and Carleton, of New York, have in the press, “ A Tribute to 
Dr. Kane, and other Poems,” by George Chapman; “ Lives, Labours, and 
Loves of the Birds,” by Michelet ; “The Moral History of Woman,” by Earnest 
Legouvé ; “ The Handbook of Life ;” and “ The Petty Annoyances of Life.”’ 

Hachette & Co. have published “ Cromwell, Protector of the English Republic; ” 
a five-act tragedy, in verse, by Anot de Maziére. 

“The Departmental Archives of France ”’ is the title of a new work by Cham. 
pollion-Figeac. 

From Limoges we learn that the “ Report of the Twenty-Sixth Session of the 
Scientific Congress of France,”’ held last year at Limoges, is published. 

The industrious Countess Dash has contributed a story to the Librairie Nouvelle, 
entitled, “ The Duchess d’Eponnes.”’ 

“A Tariff of the Customs of France and her Colonies, brought down to the 
Ist of September, 1860,” by M. Desroches, has appeared from the printing-offices 
of Messrs. Didot, Brothers, & Co. 

A second edition of J. E. Horn’s “ Finances of Austria’ has been put forth by 
M. Denta, 

_ Dr. Laguerronniére’s “ Political Portrait of Napoleon III.” has been translated 
ito Arabic by Rochaid Dahdah Albert. Mansfield’s ‘‘ Napoleon III.” has been 
translated into French from the German. 

Henri Ploust is issuing a complete edition of the late Madame Emile de Girardin’s 
works. 

Dupret, of Paris, announces “ A New Japanese and French Dictionary,” to 
appear in 1860-61, in four books of 200 pages each. Also, “ Letters on the Can- 
casis and the Crimea,” 1 vol, 30 illustrations. 

la Teme & Wow : ; , y 
_ Messrs. Ww iliams & Nongate have received notice of the following :—“ A New 
Edition of the Forcellini Lexie,” to be published in the Two Sicilies ; Hope’s 

Ilistory of Architect ure, translated into Italian, 2 vols., Rome; a “ New Per- 
petual Gregorian Calendar, ( ivil and Ecclesiastical,’ Rome; “ Lessono on the 
Civil Laws of the Two Sicilies,” edited by Vicengo Caracciolo, Naples. 

Mr. Samuel Smiles, the biographer of Stephenson, is understood to be engaged 
upon a Life of Sir Hugh Middleton, the famous engineer of the New River. The 
old story of his dying in deep distress, having been ruined by the waterworks, is 
proved to be false. 

: . 0) -e t¢a}! ) > Noh ° 
, Amongst other works suitable for the approaching season, Mr. Hollen will 
shortly publish a new Christmas book, by Dudley Costello, entitled « Holidays 





———— 
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with Hobgoblins: a Garland of Christmas Carols, Ancient and Modern,” jn. 
cluding several never before given in any collection; a new edition of “The 
Biglow Papers,”’ with coloured illustrations by Cruickshank; and a most quaint 
volume by Balzac, “ Contes Drolatiques,”’ containing a great number of fantastic 
illustrations. 























LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Frou OCTOBER lirz ro OCTOBER 18ra. 


Tanner (T. H.) On Signs and Diseases of | Bear Hunters of the Rocky Mountains. 7 
Pregnancy. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 12s. 6d. | Anne Bowman. Fcap. 8yo. cloth. 3s, 6d 
Renshaw. Routledge. ‘ 

Waverley Novels. Cabinet Edition. 25 vols. | Manua) of Military Laws. By Colonel J. kK 
12mo. cloth. £3. 10s. A. & C. Black. Ripon and J. F. Collier, Esq. 16mo. boards. 

Cook’s Voyages of Discovery. Edited by J. _3s. 6d. Allen & Co. i 
Barrow. Square 12mo. cloth. 7s. 6d. A. & | Neptune's Heroes, or the Sea Kings of Eng. 
C. Black. land. By W. H. D. Adams. Llustrated, 

The Talisman. By Sir Walter Scott. 12mo. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Griffin & Farran, 
cloth. 5s. A. & C. Black. The Wonders of Home. 3rd edition. Illus. 

Masson’s (G.) Introduction to History of | trated. Royal 16mo. cloth. 2s. Griffin ¢ 
French Literature. 2s. 6d. A. & C. Black. Farran. 

Morgan's Aldine Virgil: — The Bucolics, The Earnest Christian ; Memoir of Mrs. Jakes, 
Georgic’s, and Aineid. Feap. 8vo. cloth. By Mrs. Gilbert. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 4th 


3s. Simpkins. edition. 5s. Seeley & Co. 
The Aneid. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 2s. | My Schools and Schoolmasters. By Hugh 
Simpkins. Miiller. Cheap edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 


A Collection of Pieces in Prose and Poetry, 2s. 6d. Black & Co. 
Suitable for Recitation in Sabbath School. Popular Manual of Botany, without Technica] 
Selected by 8. A. Smith. 1s. 6d. Simpkins. erms. By C. Dresser. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 

Sewn. 1s. Simpkins. 38. Black & Co. 

After Many Days. By Seneca Smith. 2nd Valpy’s Latin Etymology. 4to. cloth. 4g, 
edition. " Feap. 8vo. cloth. 5s. Simpkins. Longmans. . 

Standing Orders of the Lords and Commons Greek Primitives. 12mo.cloth. 4s, 








for Session 1861. 12mo.cloth. 5s. Simpkins. Longmans. 
Pleasant Stories for the Young. Ina packet. | Bushnell’s (H.) The New Life. Cheap edi- 
ls. Shaw & Co. tion. 12mo. cloth. 2s. Low & Son. 
Incentives to Bible Studies. By Lady Scott. | Children’s Picture-Book of Birds, Coloured 
In a box. 1s. 6d. Shaw & Co. plates. 9s. Low & Son. 


Quadrupeds. Coloured Plates. 9s, 
Low & Son. 
Moore’s Lalla Rookh. Tlustrated by Tenniel, 
Feap. 4to. cloth. £1.1s. Longmans. 
—— Morocco. £1. 16s. Longmans. 
Galloway’s (R.) First Step in Chemistry. 3rd 


Mr. Winslow's Memoirs. By O. Winslow. 
New edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 
Shaw & Co. 

Lowe’s (E. J.) Ferns, British and Exotic. | 
Royal 8vo. cloth. Vol. 8. £1.18. Groom- | 
bridge. 





The Magnet Stories for Summer Days and | __ edition. 12mo. cloth. 58. Churchill. 
Winter Nights. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. | The Lighthouse. By G. H. Mitchell. 2vols. 


Procter’s (A. A.) Legends and Lyrics. A | The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 3 vols. 
Bock of Verses. Sthedition, 1l2mo. 5s. post Svo. £1. 11s. 6d. Hurst and Blackett. 
Bell & Daldy. | Caernarvon’s (Earl of) Recollections of the 

Young’s (Peter) Daily Readings fora Year, | — Pruses. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. Murray. 
2nd edition. 2 vols, Post 8vo. cloth. | Scheffer’s (A.) Life. By Mrs. Groste. 2nd 
£1. 1s. Bell & Daldy. | edition. Svo. 8s. 6d. Murray. 

Madeleine. By J. Kavanagh. New edition. | The Rifleman’s Indelible Metallic Record of 
12mo. boards. 2s.6d, Bentley. Target Practice. By Lieutenant Pinkney. 

Parley’s Annual. 1860. 5s. Darton. Feap., cloth. 2s. Whittaker. 

Nixon (Bh.) On the Catechism, 6th edition. | Modern Household Cookery. By a Lady. 


Groombridge. | | postsvo, £1, 1s. Saunders & Otley. 
| 


8vo. 18s. Rivington. Post 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Nelson. 
Homeovathie Family Medicines, By J. E. | Cheever’s Lectures onthe Pilgrim’s Progress. 


Norton. 16mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 7 Sanuer- | AliUses ecu, Besssass Gav wees ewe Weer Qt eeuwese 
son. | Gleams of Grace. By Rev. J. Smith, 32mo. 
The Year 1800. Imperial 8vo. 1s, 6d. T. cloth. 1s. 6d. Simpkins. 


Sanderson. ; Tweed and Don; or, Recollections and Re- 
Stokes (W.) On Liens of Attornies. 12mo. flections of an Angler. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 
boards. 8s. N. Sweet. ‘ 3s. 6d. Simpkins. 
Carpmae}’s (W.) Law of Patents. 6th edition. Beard’s (J. R.) Rational Primer. Crown Syo, 
2s. 6d. Stevens & Son. cloth. 2s. Simpkins. 


Stephen (J.) and Pinder's (F, F.) Principles Henry and Mary; or, the Little Orphans. 
of Pleading in Civil Actions. 15s. Stevens By Susan Cobbett. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 2s, 





& Son. Simpkins. 

Gairdner (W.) On Gout. 4th edition. Post | Smith's (J.) Watchword for Christians. 32mo. 
8vo. 8s.6d. Churchill. cloth. 1s. 6d. Tresidder. 

Practical Housewife. Crown 8yo. 2s. 6d. | A Treasury of Tales for Young People. By 
Houlston. Mary Howitt. TIMlustrated by Zwecker. 

Burns’ (Robert) Works, Gall and Inglis. Small crown Svo. cloth. 5s. Hogg. 


12mo. morocco. 6s. 6d. Houlston. Physical Geography of the Holy Land. By 

Too Late. By Mrs. Dimsdale. 7s. 6d. Saun- | J. Kitto. New edition. 12mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 
ders & Otley. | Griffin & Co. 

Carter's (T. T.) Imitation of Our Lord; a , Old English Poetry. Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Series of Lectures. 2nd edition. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Tales, edited by Thos. Wright ; and Poems. 
Masters. Songs, and Baliads, relating to Robin Hood, 

Miscellaneous Sermons by Clergymen of the edited by J. Ritson. New edition, Royal 
Church 6f England. Edited by Rev. F. G. 8vo. cloth. 6s. Griffin & Co. ‘ 
Lee. Royal 12mo. cloth. 8s. 6d. Masters. A Commentary on the Gospels, for the Sun- 

Sentences from the Works of the Author of days and Holydays of the Christian Year. 
Amy Herbert. 2s. Masters. By the Rev. W. Denton. 15s. Bell & 

Ruth Levison; or, Working or Waiting. A Daldy. 

Tale. 1s.6d. Masters. Cambridge Greek and Latin Texts. Vol. III. 

Bertha. By Bremer. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. Euripides. 18mo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Bell & 


Hall & Co. : |  Daldy. 
Canadian Crusoes. By C. P. Traill. 12mo. | Trench’s (R C.) Synonyms of the New Tes- 
3s. 6d. Hall & Co. | tament. 12mo. 5th edition, 5s. J. W. 


Use of Sunshine. By Smedley. 12mo. 2s, 6d. Parker. 

Hall & Co. Aguilar’s Home Influence. 12mo. 5s. Groom- 
Bakewell’s Philosophical Conversations. 12mo. bridge. 

2s. 6d. Hall & Co. —— Mother's Recompense. 12mo. 63. 








Barrett's Geological Tracts. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Groombridge. 
Hall & Co. —— Woman’s Friendship. 12mo. 5s. 
Scoffern’s Chemistry No Mystery. 12mo, Groombridge. 


2s.6d. Hall & Co. Vale of Cedars. 12mo, 5s. Groom- 
Rosalie. By M. B. Depriestie. 12mo. 1s. 6d, bridge. 


Hall & Co. The Days of Bruce. 12mo. 6s. 


Reynolds's Geoglogical Atlas of Great Bri- Groombridge. 
tain. Coloured Maps. 8vo. cloth, 10s.6d. | ——-—— Home Secret. 12mo. 5s. Groom- 
Reynolds. | bridge. 

Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of | ——-—— Women of Israel. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Thomas Moore, edited by Lord John Rus- 10s. Groombridge. 
sell. Sq. crown 8vo. cloth. 12s. 6d. Long- | Sophocles, with Annotations, Introductions, 


mans. &e. By E. Wunder. Part 4, Antigone. 
Wit and Wisdom of Rev. Sydney Smith. 2nd edition. Svo. sewed. 33. Williams & 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. Longmans. Norgate. 
Compendium of Universal History. By C.T. —— Part 1, Cdipus Rex. Svo. sewed. 
Stafford. 4th edition. Edited by Mrs. 2nd edition. Williams & Norgate. 
Percy Sinnett. 12mv.cloth. 4s. Longmans. A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature 8° 
Defence of the Eclipse of Faith. 3rd edition, far as it Iustrates the Primitive Religion of 
revised. Feap. Svo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Long- the Brahmins. By Max Miiller, M.A. 2n¢ 
mans. edition. S8vo. cloth. £1. 1s. Williams & 
The Wits and Beaux of Society. By G. & P. Norgate. 
Wharton. 2 vols. post 8vo. £1. 1s. Hogg. Das Gewissen. A Tragedy, in Five Acts. BY 
Ellicott (C. J.) Historical Lectures. 12s. J. Aug. Wilh. Iffland, with Idiomatic and 








W. Parker. Grammatical Notes, and a Complete Voca- 
The Heroes of Europe. By H. G. Hewlett. bulary. By J. V. Friidersdorff. 12mo-. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo. cloth. 6s. Bickers cloth. 2s. 6d. Wiliams & Norgate. 

& Bush. Iim Tedbiri Milk. The Science of the Ad- 


ministration of a State; or, an Essay 0” 
Political Beonomy, in Turkish. By Charle* 
Wells. 12mo. cloth. 7s. 6d. Williams + 


Sea Kings and Naval Heroes. By John G. 
Edgar, Feap. 8vo. cloth. 5s. Bell & 
Daldy. 


Scripture Revelations concerning the Results Norgate. 
of Adam's Disobedience. Feap. 8vo. cloth. | Dundonald’s (Lord) Autobiography of a Se4- 
7s. 6d. Bell & Daldy. man. Vol. II. S8vo. cloth. 14s. Bentley. 


Twenty Years in an African Slaver. Feap. Hills (M. W.) Essentials of Physiology: 





32mo. 3s. 6d. Renshaw. 
John Saunders, Shadow in the House. Post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. Lockwood, 


Syo. boards. New Edition. 1s. 6d. Routledge. 
The New Life. By Horace Bushnell. Cheap 
edition, 16mo. cloth. 2s. Griffin & Co, 
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[STERNATIONAL EXHIBITION or 1862, 


Tue following additions have been made to the List of 
Guarantors, and of the Sums Guaranteed, since the announce- 
ment in our number for August 18, 


*,° The names marked with an asterisk are those of Members of 
the Society of Arts. The letters after the address represent 
the Objects of the Society,—(A) Arts, (M) Manufactures, and 
(C) Commerce, 


Amount announced in the last list ......... ecsscccooseseesssshed O,000 
Arles Dufour, Lyons, France (M) .......0.....cssescessesseeeee 2,000 
James 8S. Adam, 8, Philpot-lane (C) .............0......cece0e - 200 
Henry R. Sandbach, Hafodunos, Llanrwst (A) ............ 100 
I. P. Clarke, King-street Mills and Branch Mills, Bel- 
grave-road, Leicester (M) ....... iaeckebintesasebeemnns seenat 100 


*Henry Creed, 33, Conduit-street, Bond-street (M) ...... 100 
John Davies, Woodford, Essex (M) ..........00.0ec008 eee 
*Thomas Goode & Co., 19, South Audley-street (C) ...... 250 
Prof. T. C. Archer, Superintendent, Industrial Museum 
of Scotland, Edinburgh (A) .............cscescsesseeeeeeeses 100 
Thomas Henry Filmer, 28, 32, and 34, Berners-street(C) 100 
*M. Pillischer, 88, New Bond-street (M)  ..........2..0-0+000: 100 
The Mayor of Lancaster (William Whelon), Westfield 
House, Lancaster (A) ..........ccsecssscecsescecscecceces eoceee §=100 
J. Cumberland Part, 186, Drury-lane (C) ......ccccceseeee. 100 
*George Bendon, 50, High Holborn (M) .......... nieeieawe . 100 


Charles Parker, Binfield-grove, Bracknell, Berks (A)... 300 
*5. R. Solly, F.R.S., Serge-hill, Bedmond, Hemel Hemp- 


stead, and 10, Manchester-square (A)................00.65 200 
*Basil T. Woodd, M.P., Conyngham Hall, Knares- 

borough, and 14, Great Cumberland-street (A) ...... 250 

H. D. P. Cunningham, R.N., Bury, near Gosport (A)... 100 

Richard Headly, Stapleford, Cambridge (C) Geanakvarereie’ 100 

Granville Harcourt Vernon, Grove, Retford (A) ......... 100 


Thomas E. Harrison, C.E., 45, Westbourne-terrace (A) 100 
Mark Philips, Snitterfield, Stratford-on-Avon (A) ...... 100 
Grosvenor Hodgkinson, M.P., Winthorpe Hall, near 


PROWEE EAR Se odessteccaebsadteceAseticces antes Ecndsuvicnesededs 100 
8. Leigh Sotheby, Buckfastleigh Abbey, South Devon(A) 590 
William Woodcock, Manchester (C) ..................s0e000005 100 
Joseph Martineau, Basing Park, near Alton (C) ......... 1,000 
*Waller Lewis, M.D., H.M. Post-office (A) .............0005 . 100 
Charles Candy & Co., Watling-street (C)..................006 500 
*J. Evan Thomas, F.S.A., 7, Lower Belgrave-place, 

PI CED ic tisdsestiaban Thee AN inis | Te 
Lord Wenlock, Escrisk Park, York (A) .................0665 100 
£285,200 

*,* In column 2, 6th line of last list, for H. C. White, £500, 


read £200. 


HARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, 
WEST STRAND. 


The Governors earnestly solicit ASSISTANCE for this 
Hospital, which is chiefly dependent upon Voluntary Contri- 
butions and Legacies. It provides accommodation for upwards 
of 100 in-patients constantly, and prompt aid to nearly 3,000 
cases of accidents and dangerous emergency annually, besides 
— to an unlimited number of sick and disabled poor 
daily. 

Subscriptions are thankfully received by the Secretary at 
the Hospital, and by Messrs. COUTTS, Messrs. DRUMMOND, 
and Messrs. HOARE ; and through all the principal Bankers. 


JOHN ROBERTSON, Hon. See. 











HE BRITISH SLATE COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 


Ineorporated under the Joint Stock Companies Acts, and 
Liability Limited to amount of Subscription. 


Capital £75,000 in 75,000 shares of £1 each, with power to 
increase or decrease. 


Deposit 5s. per share upon application, 
Directors. 


Samuel Boyd Barnett, Esq., Greville-place, Kilburn (Director 
of the Mercantile Discount Company). 

Philip B. Burgess, Esq., 2, Cranfield Villas, Oakley-square. 
Chelsea. 

George Albemarle Cator Esq., F.R.S.L., Gresham House, Old 
Broad-street. 

John Kirkham, Esq., C.E., 109, Euston-road (Director of the 
County and General Gas Company). 

John Marshall, jun., Esq. (firm of J. and W. Marshall), Selby, 
Yorkshire. 

George Thornton, Esq., C.E., F.G.S.,3, Delahay-street, West- 
minster, and Grove Lodge, Hammersmith. 

William Tuxford, Esq., 106, Upper Thames-street. 

Henry Goode Wright, Esq., M.D., 23, Somerset-street, Port- 
man-square. 


Soriciror—Frederick Carrit, Esq., 24, Basinghall-street. 


Broxgrs. 
H. W. Lucas, Esq., 3, Copthall-buildings, 
W. T. Burgess, Esq., 6, Bank-chambers. 


Bayxrrs—London and County Bank, Threadneedle-street. 


AUDITORS. 


H. L. Morgan, Esq., 74, Cornhill. 
K. H. Gough, Esq., 44, Parliament-street. 


Offices of the Company, 25, Clement’s-lane, Lombard- 
street, E.C. . 


PROSPECTUS. 


This company has been formed for the purpose of purchasing 
leases, and for working upon 2 greatly more extended scale 
than is at present the case, certain well known and productive 
slate quarries in North Wales, whose produce is of the best 
description. In their present incomplete state they are able 
to raise about 5,000 tons per annum, which at an average profit 
of 203. per ton, would give a dividend of nearly 7 per cent. upon 
the whole capital of the company. From the estimates of com- 
petent authorities, it is confidently believed that so soon as 
these works are in full operation, a steady and regular dividend 
of 30 per cent. will be realized. Applications for shares to be 
made to the Brokers, or at the Offices of the Company where 
oO ia reports, forms of application, &c., can be ob- 

ined. 








RITISH SLATE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NOTICE.—tThe Directors will commence the Examina- 
tion of the Applications for Shares in this Company on MO.N- 
DAY NEXT, and the Allotment will take place as early as 


practicable afterwards, 
G. A. CATOR, Chairman. 


STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
48, MOORGATE STREET, London, 


JESSE HOBSON, F.S.S., Secretary. 








| HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
FINAL NOTICE.—BONUS YEAR. 
Srxtu Drvistox oF Prorits. 

_ All Policies effected before 15th NovsMBER NEXT boy a - 
ticipate in the Division of Profits to be made as at that date, 
and secure a year's additional Bonus over later entrants at 
subsequent divisions. 

Tae Stanparp was EstapiisHED rw 1825. 

The first Division of Profits took place in 1835; and subsequent 
Divisions have been made in 1840, 1945, 1850, and 1555. 
The profits to be divided in 1860 will be those which have 
accumulated since 1855. 

Accumulated Fund .................. £1,684,598 210 
Annual Revenue ............ ees 289,231 13 5 
The New Assurances effected during the last Ten Years alone 
amount to upwards of Five Millions sterling. 

WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 

The Company’s Medical Officer attends at the London Office 

daily at Half-past One. 


LONDON ....csccsees 82, KING WILLIAM STREET. 
EpInBURGu ...... 3, GEORGE STREET (Head Office). 
Dvsuiy ............ 66, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 
BREMISH NATION LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 


Chief Offices, 291, Regent-street, London. 
The REPORT for the Year 1859-60, showing the following 
results, may be had on application at the Chief Offices: - 
New Business. 


1,559 Proposals for the assurance of ......... £309,036 
1,006 Policies, assuring.........000...scscescccssese . 212,400 
New Annual Premium Income of .............. 5 6,828 
ASSURANCES IN Force. 
7,505 Polices assuring ......0ccscccosscesccccoscees £2,180,953 
Annual Premium Income.........cccccccec.sceeeees 72,200 
Invested Funds and Property................... « 181,156 
Annual Revenue thereon ..............4...cece008 . 8,970 
Gross Annual Income ..............cceccceeeeseees . 81,170 


SpecraL ADVANTAGES. 

Policies become payable during the lifetime of the assured, 
without any increase of premium. 

Life Policies are indisputable, and not liable to forfeiture by 
inability to continue the premiums. 

Life Policies in full force during the days of grace. 

Annuities are granted on very liberal terms. 

Full particulars of these valuable and popular features will be 
found in the prospectus. 

Agents will find that they can readily do business, assisted 
by the peculiar advantages of this Institution, 

HENRY LAKE, Manager and Secretary. 
TEXNHE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
29, Lombard-street, London, and Royal Insurance 

Buildings, Liverpool. 





TRUSTEES. - 
John Shaw Leigh, Esq. | John Naylor, Esq. 


Directors—1n Lonpon. 
Samuel Baker, Esq., Chairman. 
Robert Blake Byass, Esq. award Mackmurdo, Esq. 
Richard Cooke Coles, Esq. Henry - Pacomang' Esq. 
Henry Kendall, Esq. Daniel Henry Rucker, Esq. 
Thomas Lancaster, ‘The. William Wainwright, Esq. 
John Westmoreland, Esq. 
In LivERrPoon. 
Charles Turner, Esq., Chairman. 
Ralph Brocklebank, Esq., and Edward Johnston, Esq., 
Deputy Chairmen. 

T. Darnley Anderson, See. George H. Horsfall, Esq. 

Michael Belcher, Esq. Richard Houghton, Esq. 

George Booker, Esq. Maxwell Hyslop, Esq. 

Thomas Bouch, Esq. Roger Lyon Jones, Esq. 

Michael Bousiield, fisq. E. Tertius Kearsley, Esq. 

David Cannon, Esq. James Lawrence, Esq. 

Thomas Dover, Esq. David Maleolmson, Esq. 

8S. R. Graves, Esq. William J. Marrow, Esq. 

James Holme, Esq. Francis Maxwell, Esq. 

Thomas Dyson Hornby, a, William Smith, Esq. 

John Torr, Esq. 

The Royal Insurance Company is one of the largest offices in 
the kingdom. 

At the annual meeting of the 10th inst., the following highly 
satisfactory results were shown :— 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Notwithstanding the large accessions of business made 
annually through a long series of years, which obviously 
increase the difficulty of further advances, yet the Fire Pre- 
miums of the year 1859 rise above those of the preceding year, 
by a larger sum than has been obtained by the increase of any 
single year since the formation of the Company, excepting the 
year 1853; evidencing an advance of 50 per cent. in three 
years. To this circumstance must be attributed the gratifying 
announcement that the accounts for the year show a profit of 
£42,488 3s. 4d. 

The following figures exhibit the progress of the whole Fire 
Branch, running over the last ten years :— 


Total Premium Increase of the Year 





Received. above each preceding one, 
1850...ccorcseeeees £44,027 10 O oases ° £9,557 19 8 
LOBL .coccoseccevess 52,673 6 11 eoveee 8,645 15 11 
BBEB.... vcccrscccese 76,925 4 DB cesses 24,251 18 3 
| ere 112,564 4 4 oe 35,639 0 2 
BOOB. vvccsccsverees 128,459 11 4 soceee 15,895 7 0 
BOGS. 0. vescccescsee 130,060 11 11 ___.... . 1,601 0 7 
AGOGO. occsscoiosecis 163,700 © G ceseas 21,672 17 7 
BP ccasiecstoveene 175,049 4 8 oss 23,315 15 2 
BOGS... .serccsonses 196,148 2 6 eceees 21,098 17 10 
iicchsckesandes 923,314 7 3 ves 32,166 4 9 


LIFE BUSINESS. 

The Directors desire to call the especial attention of the 
Proprietors to the statements of the Life Branch of the esta- 
blishment. } 

The Actuary’s Report on this subject has been accompanied 
by an appendix, containing the fullest particulars of the inves- 
tigation made, and is illustrated by two coloured diagrams, 
which make plain to the unprofessional eye the mortality ex- 
perienced by the Royal, as indicated by curved lines, which 
contrast most favourably with the former averages of mortality, 
also displayed on the diagrams. 

It is expected that these elucidations will attract a deep and 
profitable attention to the subject of Life Assurance in the 
minds of tens of thousands who have hitherto given no heed to 
its principles and advaxtages, and it is evident that this Com- 
pany, as well as others, will not fail to reap much of the favour- 
able consequences to be anticipated. , ae 

The Bonus apportioned to the assured, with portayetion, 
amounts to £2 per cent. per annum, to be added to the origi- 
nal sum hedant of every participating Policy effected pre- 
viously to the Ist of January, 1558, for each entire year that 
it had been in existence since the last appropriation of Bonus 
thereon, and is one of the largest Bonuses ever declared, 


PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary to London Board. 


| Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. 








a ames » 


‘ Tr 
OTICE of REMOVAL from 3, OLD 
BROAD STREET, to 64, CORNHILL, E.C. 
Tur Raitway Passexcres Asscrance Compaxy insures 
against all Accidents, whether Railway or otherwise 
An Annual Payment of £3 secures £1,000 at death from 
—s or £6 weekly .~ Injury. 
ne Person in eve welve insured is inj 
phe: Be ry ed is injured yearly Ly 
No extra Premium for Volunteers. 
For further information apply to the Proviwctan AGENTS 
the Rattway Srattons, or to the Wrap Orricr. 7 
This Company without union with any other has paid for 
compensation £65,000, W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers Assurance Company, 
Office, 64, Cornhill, E.C., Aug. 25, 1360. 


We LIFE ASSURANCE 
AND ANNUITY SOCIRBTY, 
Established A.D. 1542. 
Chief Offices,—3, Parliament-street, S.W. 
City Branch,—%, Old Jewry, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 
no Edgeworth Bicknell, Esq., Upper Bedford-place, 
Kussell-square. 
Thomas Somers Cocks, Esq., J.P., Charing Cross, and Here- 
ford-street, Park-lane. 
George Henry Drew, Esq., Hibernia Chambers, London 
Bridge, and Caterham, Surrey. 
William Freeman, Esq., Millbank-street, Westminster. 
Francis Fuller, Esq., 21, Parliament-Street, Westminster, 10, 
Cornhill, City, and Caterham, Surrey. 
Joseph Henry Goodhart, Esq., J.P., 3, 4, and 5, Ratcliffe 
lighway, and the Manor Be Upper Tooting, Surrey. 
Edmund Lucas, Esq., Millbank-street, Westminster, and 
Wandsworth, Surrey. 
—— Boyd Marson, Esq., Brunswick-place, Regent's 
ark. 
Augustin Robinson, Esq., J.P., Lavant House, Chichester, 
Sussex, 
James Lys Seager, Esq., Millbank-row, Westminster, and 
Carroun House, Surrey. 
John Bazley White, Esq., Blackheath, Kent. 
PHYSICIAN. 
Wm. Richard Basham, M.D., Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, 
SOLICITORS, 
Messrs. Lethbridge and Mackrell, 25, Abingdon-street, West- 
minster, and Burney-street, Greenwich, 


VALUABLE NEW PRINCIPLE IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 

The Bonuses may be applied not only to make the payment 
of the premiums cease altogether, but also to cause the amount 
assured to be payable to the Policy-holder on his attaining a 
given age. 

The rates of Premium are lower than those charged by many 
other offices, and thus afford an Immediate Bonus to the 
assurer, and a saving of expense. 

Permission granted to suspend the payment of one or more 
Premiums, in case of temporary inability to pay. 

Assurances for members of Building Societies and for the 
Industrious Classes. 

Every information will be furnished on application to the 
Actuary, ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., 


PT Se Me Author of the Treatise on Savings Banks. - 
GOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


48, St. James’s-street, London, S.W. 
TRUSTERS. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 


Directors. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. | John Gardiner, Esq. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, hea, Q.C. 
Charles Osborn, Esq. 
Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 
Solicitors— Messrs, Davies, Sun, Campbell, and Co, 








CII crt oiean cen sineiuvcsvervansdhied £500,000 
Invested Funds................00..000 110,000 
MEE TOIIOG is varsasensassvesecsis 4#),000 


To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 


| of moderate rates end liberal management. 


The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid, 

No charges whatever are made beyond the premium, 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it oceur previously. 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attaining the 
ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which educa- 
tion or settlement in life may create, By the payment of a 
slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the event 
of previous death. 

The Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application. 

HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Sec. 

STATE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY: 

Chief Offices, 32, Ludgate-hill, and 3, Pall-mall East, 
London. Capital half-a-million, 
Chairman—The Right Hon. Lord KEANE. 
Managing Director—PETER MORRISON, Esq. 
New Premiums for the year ending 31st of 
oS eee eee eee ee 
Total premium income for the year ending 31st 

Of Miawem, 1000- iis ccc sce 0s tee, ce we 41,709 5 1 

Agents Wanted.—This Company not having any life business, 
the Directors invite agents acting only for life companies to 
represent the Company for fire, plate-glass, and accidental 
death insurances, to whom a liberal commission will be allowed. 
Every information furnished on application to the Secretary, 
32, Ludgate-hill, London, KE. C. 

WILLIAM CANWELL, See. 

YPECIAL ASSURANCES.—PAY MENT OF 

POLICY DURING LIFE upon occurrence of either 
of the following events :—PARALYSIS, INSANITY, BLIND- 
NESS. ACCIDENT TOTALLY DISABLING. 

The ENGLISH and IRISH CHURCH and UNIVERSITY 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY give the above benefits in addition 
to all others included in ordinary policies, at a very trifling 
increase of premium. 


£23,476 8 O 


Annual payment at 30............... ...£2 16 0 for £10 
‘~  aonerreggy @ Bae 
” Distmwsiiian Of 2 o 
45... eee » one of ’ 


” seer ** ’ “ 
Thus, for example :—A person thirty years of age next birth- 
day, by paying £2. 16s. per annum, can secure the sum of £100 
to his representatives at his death, with this advantage over an 
ordinary assurance, that in the event of his being totally dis- 
abled at any period, from following his usual vocation in con- 
sequence of accident, or through being afflicted with blindness, 
paralysis, or insanity, then on the occurrence of such accident 
or mity, the £100 shall become payable on medical tes- 
i *t being given. 
ee sie JOHN SHERIDAN, Manager, 
Chief Office, 345, Strand, London, 
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THE 


IMPROVED PATENT HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY ALEXANDRE & SON, OF PARIS. 


CHIEF WHOLESALE AGENTS: 





METZLER & CO, 


37, 38, & 35, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON,—W. 





ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS are universally admitted to excel all others in durability, and in the power and quality of their 
tone ; and as they rarely require tuning, and give no trouble in their management, they are coming daily into more general use. 


The following is a complete List of all the Instruments manufactured by them, forming a@ large Assortment, suitable for either 


No. 1.~—In Oak Case, Four Octaves, One Row of Vibrators —_ 


»y 2-—In Mahogany Case, Four Octaves, One Row of Vibrators 


Indicator) ... 


5» 4—In Mahogany Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of Vibrators (Wind 


3.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of Vibrators, (Wind - 


the Church, School, or Drawing-Room. 


PRICES. 
eee eee «» 6 Guineas. 


oe 7 ” 


NEW DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, WITH KNEE SWELL, SEPARATE 
- HANDLE TO WORK THE BELLOWS, AND PERCUSSION ACTION. 
»” THE MOST PERFECT KIND YET MADE. 

No. 18.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators 


«. 24 Guineas, 


35 19.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Eight Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators ... 36 20 
99 20.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Sixteen Stops, Four and a half Rows of 


. eee 60 > 





Indicator ove eee one wee ee “oe ee see ee oes ” 
»» 5.—In Oak an Five Octaves, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators (Wind 
Indicator) ... _ - ese je oes oes owt one dts 33 ” oo erate 
»» 6.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Five Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators ese _ 22 99 
sy 7-—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Nine Stops, Two Rows of V ibrators sss oes 2 ” 
93 &.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops, Four Rows of \ ibrators ose 35 99 
» 9.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of Vibrators — oe Dog 
»» 10.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators - 


(Wind Indicator) ... 


»» 11.—In Rosewood Case, Five 


Vibrators... 


5) 18.—In Rosewood Case, F ive Octaves, Fourteen Stops (Tremolo) Four Rows of 


Vibrators... 


eee eee 


Octaves, Five Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators ooo 24 ” 
»p 12.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Ten Stops (Tremolo) Two Rows of 





WITH THE PATENT PERCUSSION, OR PIANOFORTE 


HAMMER ACTION. 


The invention of the Parenw?r Percvsstow Action has entirely removed the sole objection 
to these admired instruments—want of rapidity of articulation when used for Pianoforte Music. 
It consists of a set of Hammers which strike the Vibrators at the same moment that the air is 
admitted, thus facilitating the execution of the most brilliant and rapid passages, and also pro- 
ducing a fuller and very superior quality of tone, and imparting to this instrument all the 


mivantages of the Pianoforte. 
No. 14.—In Rosewood Case, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators 


3” 
ss 


5» 17.—In Rosewood Case, Twelve Stops, Four comp 


15.—In Rosewood Case, Nine Stops, Two complete Rows of Vibrators — cee OB 99 92 
16.—In Rosewood Case, Thirteen Stops, Four —— Rows of V ibrators oe 45 99 
ete Rows of Vibrators, and 


l}-octave of Pedals (separate Vibrators), with Bellows Handle vee BO '55 


37, 38, & 35, GREAT MARLBORO 


NEW MUSIC. 


ALFE’'S NEW SONG. — “SLEEP MY 
PRETTY ONE, SLEEP.” (Sweet and Low.) Words 
by Texwyson. Price 2s. 6d. 
‘One of Balfe’s very best songs—the melody graceful and 
eweet.’’—Athenaum, September 22. 
London: Apptson, Hotter, & Lvcas, 210, Regent-street. 


ee ——— — “ — _ — 
her BREAK OF MORN. Vocal Duet. 
Composed by Sternmn Grover (for Soprano and Con- 
tralto ;) words written by J. BE. Carrentser. Price 3s., 
post-free. 
London: Apprsoy, Horurer, & Lrcas, 210, Regent-street. 


HE SAILOR’S WIFE. New Song. Com- 
posed by J. L. Harron; the Words written by C. 
Mackay, LL.D. Price 3s. 
Miss Palmer is singing this song with great success. 
London: Apprson, Haxurer, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 








FINHE LOVE-CURE. New Comic Ballad, 
Composed by Cuas. W. Grover. Price 2s. 6d. 
Also, by the same Popular Composer, 
WINNING THE GLOVES. New Comic Ballad, 
Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 
London: Apprson, Horirer, & Lrcas, 210, Regent-street. 








TEXHE BLACKSMITH’S SON. New Song. 

Composed by J. L. Harronx, and sung with immense 
success by Mr. Santley. Price 2s. 6d. post-free. 

London; Appisoyx, Hotwizr, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street, 





NEW VOCAL MUSIC, by Joun Baryert. 





There is a Song I've heard thee sing ...... Price 2s. 0d. 
Sigh not for courts, Lady  ...ccses..seseeeeees 9» 62a. 6d, 
The Syiph and the Sprite...........c0eecseeeeees oy «2a, Od, 


Words to each written by W. H. Britamy. 
Apprsox, Hotter, & Lvcas, 210, Regent-street, London. 
ANTA LUCIA. By Witnetmw Ganz. A 
a brilliant and effective Transegsption for the Piano of this 
popular Air. Price 3s. 

London: Asnpows & Paxry, 18, Hanover-square. 














OBIN HOOD, G. A. Macfarren’s New Opera, 
at Her Majesty's Theatre. The Opera complete ; also 
the favourite Songs, s, and Duets singly. Arrangements 


HARMONIUMS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR CHURCHES 


AND CHAPELS. 


vie No, 21.—In Oak Case, with Gothie Organ Front and Gilt Pipes, rich full tone, 

Eight Stops (Two complete Rows of Vibrators)... tee vee 
99 22.—In Oak Case, with Gothic Organ Front and Gilt Pipes, rich full tone, with 
” Twelve Stops (Four complete Rows of Vibrators) ... oe 


... 33 Guineas, 


»» 23,—In Oak Case, Polished, with Gothic Organ Front and Gilt Pipes, rich full wi 
* ” ; ; Pes 
on oe , tone, (with Percussion) ... ase ee tos os ove ove ove ” 
»» 24.—In Oak Case, with Twelve Stops (Four complete Rows of Vibrators), with 
14-Octave of Pedals (separate Vibrators) ... ove ove eos ose 9 
99 25.—In Oak Case, with Sixteen Stops (Six complete Rows of Vibrators in the 
Treble, and Four in the Bass), Transposing Action vee ove oe 45 gg 





eee ... 20 Guineas, 


Frelon’s Metho 





A large assortment of the above-named Instruments always on hand. 
N.BL. No extra charge for packing. 








TUTORS FOR THE HARMONIUM. 


Engel’s Complete Instructions (with or without Stops) ees eee oe ove ove =. 
Complete Instructions for the Drawing-Room Model eee vee ee 
Robinson’s oe gp Instructions, intended for those not acquainted with Music vee 28. 

, containing a full explanation of the use of the different Stops, &c. ... 68, Od, 


And a variety of Harmonium Music by well-known Composers, 


Od. 
coe Sa. OG 
6d, 





METZLER & CO. 


—— sa a ———— 





PIANOFORTES. 
RAMER, BEALE, & CO. —New Model 


Oblique Grand Piano, and every description, war- 
ranted, 
List of Prices and Terms for Hire, post-free. 


201, Regent-street. 








of the favourite Airs from “ Robin Hood,” for the Pianoforte, 
as solos and Duets, by W. H. Catvoorr, Braixtey Ricnarns, 
Rewe Favancenr, C. Coorg, OspoxN®, and other popwar Com. 
posers. 

CxameEr, Beare, & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


} 


HARMONIUMS. 
«5 RAMER, BEALE, & CO.—Description and 
List of Prices, post-free. 
Also, Second-hand Harmoniums in great variety. 
201, Regent-street. 





HEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS 


(English) in solid oak cases, manufactured by them 
expressly for churches, chapels, schools, &c., have the full 
compass of keys, are of the best quality of tone, best workman- 
ship and material, and do not require tuning. 


Guineas, 
New Patent, Five Octaves, from CC, Double Pedals ... 6 
With One Stop, Oak Case .....0.... 00.0... sssecseseeeeeceseeeeecces 10 
With Two Stops, one set and a half of Vibrators ......... 12 
With Three Stops, effective forte stops............sseeeee.. 12 
With Three Stops, large size organ tones, ditto............ 15 
With Five Stops, two sets of Vibrators, ditto ............... 22 
With Eight Stops, two sets of Vibrators, ditto ............ 24 
With Ten Stops, three sets of Vibrators, ditto ......... vee 3O 


(The best and most effective instrument made.) 

Prize Medallist, 1851. An extensive assortment of French 
Harmoniums by ALEXANDRE, with all the latest improvements, 
Waueatstons & Co., Inventors and Patentees of the Concertina, 

20, Conduit-street, Regent-street, London. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT (Established a.p. 1844), 
3, Pall-Mall East, London.—Capital Stock £100,000. 
Parties desirous of investing Money are requested to ex- 
amine the Plan of the Bank of Deposit, by which a high rate 
of interest may be obtained, with ample security. 
Deposits made by special agreement may be withdrawn 
without notice. 
The interest is payable in January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 


| kd ESTMENT of SAVINGS and CAPITAL. 
THE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 
TRUSTEES. 
Viseount Ranelagh and J. C. Cobbold, Esq., M.P. 
Interest on Shares, 5 per cent. per annnm; on Deposits, 


4 per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly on the Ist of May 
and Ist of November. 


Prospectuses explanatory of the Share, Deposit, Borrowing, 
and Land Departments, free. 
Plans of estates, Sixpence. 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 


Offices, 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 

















UGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON,—W. 


OTE PAPER AND ENVELOPES 


Embossed, with reversed Letters and Cyphers, witHovut 
CHARGING for the Die. No cuarGe for plain-stamping. CARD 
PLATES Engraved for BUSINESS and WEDD NGS in the 
newest styles.) NEWSPAPER ENVELOPES, 6d. per packet, 
containing four dozen. At F, ARNOLD’S, Manufacturing 
Stationer, &c., 86, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


BENSON'S WATCHES. 
Perfection of Mechanism.— Morning Post. 

Gold Watches, Four to One Hundred Guineas; Silver, Two 
to Fifty Guineas. Send two stamps: for Benson’s Illustrated 
Pamphlet, descriptive of every construction of Watch now 
made, Watches sent to all parts of the world. 


33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 








ENNETT’S WATCHES.—CITY 
OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill, and 65 and 64, Cheapside. 
NOTICE.—To Shippers, Captains, and Foreign Merchants.— 
J. BENNETT begs to announce that he has OPENED the 
CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, CORNHILL, with a Stock of 
every description of Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers, 
manufactured especially for Wholesale Buyers, and suited for 
every foreign market. 
BENNETT'S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, Cheap- 
side, and the CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill. 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, invite attention to their 
PICKLES, SAUCES, TART FRUITS, and other Table Deli- 
cacies, the whole of which are prepared with the most scrupu- 
lous attention to wholesomeness and purity. C. and B, have 
for many years enjoyed the high honour of supplying Her 
Majesty's table with their Manufactures. A few of the articles 
most highly recommended are :—Pickles and Tart Fruits © 
every description, Royal Table Sauce, Essence of Shrimp, 
Soho Sauve, Essence of Anchovies, Orange Marmalade, Anchovy 
and Bloater Pastes, Strasbourg and other Potted Meats, Calf's- 
foot Jellies of various kinds for table use, M. Soyer’s Sauces, 
Relish, and Aromatic Mustard, Carstairs’ Sir Robert Peel's 
Sauce, and Payne’s Royal Osborne Sauce. To be obtained of 
all respectable Oilmen, Grocers, &c., and wholesale of 


Crosszs & BLACKWELL, 21, Soho-square, London. 














—— ——__ 


66, QuEEN-stTREET, London, 23rd August, 1560. 
Messrs. R. Worngersroon & Co., 46, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 

Dear Strs,—I have, as requested, to-day visited the Royal 
Laundry, with reference to the advertisement of the Nottimg- 
ham firm, who state that their Starch has been used for many 
years in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured by Mr. 

hompaon, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have 
any mght to state that they supply Starch to Her Majesty's 
Laundry, as no other Starch is there used, nor has been u 
for some years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. 

I have been further assured that your Starch continues t@ 
give complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been made 
of samples of various Starches, none of these have been fou 
nearly equal in quality to the Glenfield. 

I am, dear Sirs, your obedient Servant, 
WM, BLACK. 
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AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
THE DEBUSSCOPE. 


ELLIOTT, BROTHERS, 


80, STRAND, LONDON, 
Manufacturers of Mathematical, Optical, and 
Philosophical Instruments, 

TO THE 


ADMIRALTY, ORDNANCE, EAST INDIA COMPANY, 
AND MILITARY COLLEGES. 





REMOVED FROM 56, STRAND, & 5, CHARING CROSS. 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, TRANSIT INSTRUMENTS, ETC., 
BAROMETERS, PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, ETC., 
TELESCOPES, MICROSCOPES, ETC., 
ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENTS AND APPARATUS, 
MAGNETIC, ELECTRO-MAGNETIC, ELECTRO-DYNAMIC, AND 
MAGNETO-ELECTRIC INDUCTIVE INSTRUMENTS 
AND APPARATUS, BALANCES, 

VOLTAIC AND THERMO-ELECTRIC INSTRUMENTS AND 
APPARATUS, METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
HYDROSTATIC, HYDRAULIC, PNEUMATIC, AND ACOUSTIC 
INSTRUMENTS, MECHANICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC., 
INSTRUMENTS FOR EXPERIMENTAL DEMONSTRATION AND 
RECREATION, MAGIC LANTERNS, 
PHANTASMAGORIA LANTERNS, ASTRONOMICAL SLIDERS, 
LANTERNS WITH DISSOLVING APPARATUS, 

COMIC GLASS SLIDERS, DISSOLVING SLIDERS, ETC. 
SPECTACLES, DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 





ELLIOTT BROTHERS, at go see &e., to the Admiralty, 
Ordnance, India Board, and Board of Trade, Successors to 
Watkins & Hu, beg to give notice that they have removed 
from 56, Strand, and 5, Charing Cross, to their new premises, 
30, StranD, which, being more @xtensive and having a large 
Manufactory wy are me will enable them better to carry on 
their increasing business. 


OS a for the DRAWING-ROOM, 

LIBRARY, &c.—An extensive assortment of ALA- 
BASTER, MARBLE, BRONZE, and DERBYSHIRE SPAR 
ORNAMENTS. Manufactured and Imported by J. TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, W.C. 


XHIBITION OF CHROMOTYPES AND 
CHOICEST ENGRAVINGS, including all ever pub- 
lished, at nominal prices.—Gentlemen furnishing their walls 
may select from the largest gallery in the world, a collection of 
10,000 Landseer. Turner, &c., at unheard-of reductions. 
Frames at Wholesale Prices, Shippers supplied.—An Illus- 
trated Guide to Fine Art Furnishing for two stamps.—PAU L 
JERRARD & SON, Fine Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-street, E.C. 


——— $$ ___ -___— 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 

the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty’s 

Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 
UY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET, 


was the constant advice of our late lamented statesman, 
Sir Robert Peel. Follow his advice by getting your TEAS 
from the EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY. Ail prices, from 
2s. 4d. per lb. upwards. 
Warehouses—9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate- 
street. 


F & C. OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 

e Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles. 

Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, do. do. 

Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services complete. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 

















Manvractory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Established 1807. 


BONITE!!—TELEGRAPH INSULATORS 
made of EBONITE. EBONITE in SHEET, TUBES, 
and RODS, or manufactured into various articles of utility and 
ornament, being calculated to supersede metal, hard woods, 
gee and ivory, at present in use. INDIA-RUBBER. 
India-rubber Steam-Packing in Rope, Sheet, Rings, &c., 
intended for Railway and Machinery appliances, unvulcanized 
and vulcanized. 
8. W. SILVER & Co., 3 and 4, Bishopsgate Within (opposite 
the London Tavern), E.C. 
Works—Silvertown, Essex (opposite Her Majesty’s Dockyards, 
Woolwich). ‘ 


IMPORTANT TO PROPRIETORS OF STEAM BOILERS. 
BAsToNns PATENT BOILER FLUID 


4 effectually removes and prevents INcrvsTaTIon in Steam 
Boilers, without injury to the metal, and with great saving in 
fuel, and less liability to accident from explosion. 

Testimonials from the most eminent engineers, boiler makers, 
millwrights, and manufacturers, with full particulars, will be for- 
warded on application to P.S. EASTON & G. SPRINGFIELD, 
Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 37, 38, and 39, Wapping 
Wall, London, E. 


CLEAR COMPLEXION. —GODFREY’S 

EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS is strongly recom- 
mended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying,and Preserving the 
SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. It will 
completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Bal- 
famic and Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free 
from dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or erup- 
hon, and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will 
become and — re and smooth, and the complexion 
perfectly clear and beautiful.—Sold in Bott] rice 2s. 9d. 
all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. fg sleet 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESTA 

r has been during twenty-five years sanctioned by the 
medica! profession, and universally accepted by the public, as 
the best remedy for aeidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 
ache, gout, and indigestion. As a mild aperient it is admirably 
adapted for ladies and children, and it 1s invaluable in warm 
“utnates.— Manufactured (with the utmost attention to strength 
and purity) by DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, 
onniee’ and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the 




















FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY would respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING ma 


be made by 


PURCHASING MOURNING at their Establishment. The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in FE oe, Muourni 
Costume of every description is kept Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a momento action, 1 The 
most Reasonable Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, near the Circus. 
JAY’S. 





HYDROPATHIC 


SANATORIUM, 


SUDBROOK PARK, NEAR RICHMOND, SURREY. 


Puysician.—Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin., Author of “* Hydropathy, or Hygienic Medicine.” 
SeconpD EpItion, 
JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-srreet. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


N ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 

OAKLEY beg to inform the public, that they have 
various important LANDED PROPERTIES for SALE, in 
the counties of Middlesex, Hamyshire, Kent, Sussex, Herts, 
Norfolk, Oxfordshire, and Northampton. Particulars will be 
forwarded on application, stating the description of property 
required. These properties will, if not sold in the meantime, 
be offered by auction in the ensuing spring. 





The Bilton Grange Estate. 
N ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 


OAKLEY beg to inform the numerous applicants, that 
the PARTICULARS and PLANS, with Conditions of Sale and 
Views of the Mansion, are now READY for circulation, and 
will be forwarded on receipt of 5s. in postage stamps. 





WARWICKSHIRE. 


On the immediate borders of the counties of Northampton 
and Leicester. — The distinguished Mansion known as 
Bilton Grange, an extensive and magnificent structure, 
presenting a fine example of the Tudor period of archi- 
tecture, with every internal fitting and decoration in pure 
keeping, and suitable for a nobleman or gentleman with a 
large establishment, beautifully situate two miles from 
Rugby, affording excellent railway transit, and surrounded Ww 
about 400 acres of park-lands, overlooking a delightful land- 
scape, formed by a richly-timbered pasture vale, terminated 
by the high land dividing the counties of Warwick and 
Northampton, in the heart of a district hunted by the 
Pytchley, the Quorn, and three other fashionable packs of 
foxhounds. 


J ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 
OAKLEY have been honoured with instructions to 
offer by public SALE, at the MART, near the Bank, on 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 23, at Twelve, the above remarkably 
important FREEHOLD PROPERTY, consisting of a noble 
mansion, erected within the last twenty years, in the most 
substantial and costly manner (selected bricks, with stone 
dressings throughout), from the designs and under the 
immediate superintendence ‘of the late A. W. Pugin, Esq., 
the celebrated ecclesiastical architect, and it was his first 
as well as his grandest work in domestic Medieval art, 
carried out with a professional earnestness, an attention to 
minute detail, a uniformity in design, and a purity of style 
altogether unexampled. Itis placed on a dry and healthy site, 
commanding rich home scenery, is surrounded by a compact 
domain of about 400 acres, chiefly park-lands and parklike 
pastures and paddocks (in which are well-used fox earths, 
securing frequent meets), and the approach by a shrubbery 
avenue, which only admits of a view of its stately turret tower, 
and the massive arched porch entrance gives to the building a 
most imposing appearance. Its interior arrangements consist 
of an entrance hall, 31 by 21 feet, in fine keeping; billiard room 
adjoin'ng, 22 feet square; a noble dining hall, 37 by 24 feet, 
with a minstrel gallery or orchestra; a fine gallery, 102 feet by 
17 feet 6; a library, communicating by sliding doors with the 
drawing-room, forming together a fine reception-room or saloon, 
75 feet by 21 feet, and having large stone bay windows over- 
looking the grounds, and a rich prospect; all fitted and 
finished with exquisite taste, and in thorough keeping with 
the particular period, having English oak linen-fold panelled 
dado, exhibiting the finest examples of joizers’ work; 
with oak floors beautifully laid and polished; boldly sculp- 
tured chimney-pieces, with massive dog supports; stained 
glass windows, &e., giving, with all the unique sppeiantate 
in antique carving, @ perfect baronial air. There is also 
a delightful second drawing-room 21 feet by 16 feet, with a 
bay 16 feet by 11 feet, and finished with old and fine tapestry 
anels, anelegant hx yudoir, and other rooms of a minor character. 
There are 41 chambers (exclusive of six men-servants’ rooms), 
approached by a fine English oak staircase, of which number 
11 are principal apartments, with dressing-rooms, large, lofty, 
and cheerful, and fitted throughout in true taste, with massive 
carved, canopy, state, and other bedsteads, garderobes with 
elaborately carved panels, and other articles, rare, curious, and 
costly. 


The domestic offices are planned with great attention to con- 
venience, and are fully equal to the requirements of a large 
family, and include a finely-arranged kitchen, with an ante- 
room communicating with the dining-room. The whole of the 
house lighted with gas made upon the premises. The out- 
offices are numerous and substantial, and include three 3-stall 
stables fitted with oak, and six loose boxes, saddle and harness- 
rooms, &c., and a shoeing-forge, a range of five double couch- 
houses, a pump-house, &c.; an excellent gasometer, erected at 
a distance from the mansion, precluding the possibility of an- 
noyance, and supplying the mansion and every part of the 
premises, The pleasure-grounds contain extensive gravelled 
and lawn terraces, with avenues of the araucaria and th+ deo- 
dora, a capital bowling-green, and a magnificent conservatory ; 
a walled kitchen-garden, in perfect order. The Bilton Grange 
farm-house, with substantial and newly-erected farm-buildings, 
together with various ornamental cottages within the domain, 
embracing in its entirety 391a. 3r. 32p., of which 244a. Ir. 8p. 
are rich and useful pastures, 107a. Ir. 37p. corn and root land, 
19a. 3r. 14p., the mansion grounds and curtilage, and the re- 
mainder plantations, containing well-frequented fox-earths, 
forming an exceedingly choice and a very important freehold 
residential property. 

Note.—Immediate possession may be obtained, and the whole 
of the appropriate antique fitted and other furniture may be 
taken by the purchaser, at a valuation, to be made in the usual 
manner. 

Particulars, with lithographic plans and drawings, 5s. each, 
may be obtained of Messrs. BIRCHAM, DALRYMPLE, & 
DRAKE, Solicitors, 46, Parliament-street; and of Messrs. 
DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, Land Agents, 10, 
Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London, 8.W., of whom cards 
to view the mansion can be obtained, 





WARWICKSHIRE. 


Duncharch Lodge, a very choice Hunting Residence, near 
to the important town of Rugby, with its central station on 
the London and North-Western Railway, communicating 
with every important line in the kingdom. 


N ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 
OAKLEY have been favoured with instructions to 
SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, near the Bank of 
England, on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1860, at TWELVE 
o'clock, a very superior HUNTING-BOX, known as Dun- 
church Lodge, immediately adjoining the Bilton Grange Estate, 
placed upon a dry and healthy site, commanding a rich land- 
scape, near to the extensive village of Dunchurch, on the great 
Holyhead-road, and comprising a most substantially-erected 
residence, containing entrance-hall and lobby, dining-room, 
drawing-room, and morning-room, 10 good bed-rooms, ap- 
yroached by an oak staircase, convenient domestic offices, &. 
he out-offices consist of—in the carriage-yard, two coach- 
houses, with harness and saddle-rooms, two loose boxes, with 
men’s room and lofts over ; in the saddle-yard,—-a newly-erected 
and substantial range, consisting of eight capital loose boxes, &c. 
together with lawn and pleasure-grounds, kitchen gardens, &c, 
and two rich grass paddocks, em)racing in the whole lla. 3r, 9p., 
It is altogether, from its fine situation, in the centre of a great 
hunting district, and from the comfortable yet inexpensive 
character of the residence, a most desirable property. 


Particulars may be obtained of Messrs. BIRCHAM, DAL- 
RYMPLE, & DRAKE, Solicitors, 46, Parliament-street ; 
and of Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, 
Land Agents and Surveyors, 10, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 
8.W., of whom alone orders to view can be obtained, 





SUSSEX. 


Amberstone Farm, in the parishes of Hailsham and Hellingly, 
and within 1} mile of the town of Hailsham, a station on the 
Hastings and Brighton Railway. 


N ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 

OAKLEY have received instructions to offer by public 
AUCTION, at the Mart, near the Bank of England, on tu ES- 
DAY, NOVEMBER 6, at Twelve, AMBERSTONE FARM 
situate on the high turnpike road from Lewes to Battle, anc 
within two miles from the Hailsham Station of the Hastings 
and Brighton Railway. It contains 184a. 2r. 10p., of which 
134a. Or. 30p. are arable, 4a. Ir. 33p. hops, the residue 
(45a. 3r. 37p.) meadow, pasture, &c., lying well together. The 
farm-buildings are good and commodious. The house is sub- 
stantially built, in good repair, containing three sitting-rooms, 
kitchen, dairy, soellter, pantry, good cellars, six bedrooms, and 
three attics, and is adapted for the residence of a respectable 
family, being situate in a very healthy neighbourhood, and 
within a short distance of Hailsham, and by railway a very short 
distance from Hastings, Lewes, and Brighton. The whole isin 
the occupation of Mr. Shoesmith, whose tenancy expires at 
Michaelmas, 1861, and is freehold, 


Particulars, with plans, may be had of Messrs. STURGE 
& SON, Surveyors, Bristol; at the Crown Inn, Hailsham; 
White Hart, Lewes; Marine Hotel, Hastings; Ship, Brighton; 
at the Mart; of H. W. RAVENSCROFT, Eaq., Solicitor, 7, 
Gray’s-inn-square, W.C.; and of Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, 
SON, & OAKLEY, Land Agents and Surveyors, 10, Waterloo- 
place, Pall-mall, London, 8.W. 





SUSSEX, 


Hurstmonceux, within a short distance of Hailsham, Pevensey, 
Hastings, and Battle. 


by ete DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 
| OAKLEY have received instructions to SELL by 
AUCTION, at the MART, near the Bank of England, on 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 6, at Twelve, 54a. 5r. 30p. of 
FREEHOLD GRASS LAND, lying together, and approached 
from Hurstmonceux Church, through land belonging to H. C. 
Curteis, Esq. It commences on the upland and runs into the 
level of Pevensey, and affords a sound opportunity for invest- 
ment, grass land being much sought for by tenants. It is at 
present in the occupation of Mr, Shoesmith, whose tenancy 
expires at Michaelmas, 1861. 


Particulars, with plans, may be had of Messrs. STURGE & 
SON, Surveyors, Bristol; at the Crown Hotel, Hailsham; 
White Hart, Lewes; Marine Hotel, Hastings ; —4 Hotel, 
Brighton; at the Mart; of H. W. RAVENSCROFT, E 
Solicitor, 7, Gray’s-inn-square, W.C.; and of Messrs. DANIEL 
SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, Land Agents and Surveyors, 
10, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London, 8.W. 





ESSEX. 


Curry-Marsh Farm, on the banks of the Thames, within a short 
distance of the Terminus of the Thames Haven Railway. 


M ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, «& 
p OAKLEY ‘have received instructions to SELL by 
AUCTION, at the Mart, near the Bank of England, on TUES- 
DAY, the 6th NOVEMBER, at Twelve o'clock, the above 
valuable FREEHOLD ESTATE, containing 122 acres of most 
fertile land, of which about 37 acres are grass and saltings, the 
residue, about 85 acres, being arable, capable of growing abun- 
dant crops of corn and roots, which may be shi yped imme- 
diately from the farm into barges, lying with safety on the 
shore, and thus the produce may be economically conveyed to 
London or elsewhere. A portion of the arable land has been 
chalked, and thus much improved in value. Possession of the 
whole may be had on completion of the pur hase. 

Particulars, with plans, may be obtained of Messrs. LEE & 
BOLTON, Solicitors, 2, Broad Sanctuary, 5.W.; at the Stan- 
ford-le-Hope, Southend, Gravesend, and Tilbury Stations; at 
the Mart; and of Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAK. 
LEY, Land Agents and Surveyors, 10, W aterloo-place, Pall- 
mall, London, 3.W. 
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THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


No. 11 (for NOVEMBER) will be published on Saturday, the 27th instant, price One Shilling, 
with Two Illustrations. 


CONTENTS. 


Lest Words. By Owen Meredith. 
Framlev Parsonage. 
Chapter XXXI.—Salmon Fishing in Norway. 
», AXXIL.—The Goat and Compasses. 
», MXXILII.—Consolation. 
‘Unto this Last.” IV.—Ad Valorem. 
Weather. 


(With an Dlustration.) 


Oratory. 

Italy's Rival Liberators. 

Sent to Heaven. 

Work. 

Neighbours. . 

A Roundabout Journey. (With an Illustration.) Notes of a 
Week's Holiday. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO., 65, Cornhill. 





Just Published, imperial 4to., half morocco, gilt edges, price £5. 5s., with Index of about 120,000 Names, 


THE IMPERIAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 


A Series of One Hundred carefully Coloured Maps, embracing the most Recent Discoveries, 
and the Latest Political Divisions of Territory in all parts of the World. 


COMPILED FROM THE MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 
WITH AN INDEX OF ABOUT 120,000 NAMES, THE MOST COPIOUS EVER PUBLISHED. 


*“* A highly satisfactory publication . . 


. .. The Maps are everything that could be wished, so far as accuracy, distinct- 
ness, neatness, and fulness of detail are concerned."’—Athenaum. 


**One of the largest and most complete Atlases ever attempted.’’—Critic, 


Two Vols. imp. 8vo., 2,888 pages, including the 
Supplement, £4. 17s. 6d., 

THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC. 
With a SUPPLEMENT containing an extensive col- 
lection of Words, Terms, and Phrases, not included 

in previous English Dictionaries. 
Edited by Joun Ocitvie, LL.D. 
Illustrated by above 2,500 Engravings on Wood. 
Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the pest English Dic- 


{ 


| 


tionary that exists, but, so far as the actual state of knowledge | 


permitted, has made some approach towards perfection.” — 
British Quarterly Review. 


i 


_ Two Vols., imp. 8vo., 2,670 pages, £4. 63., 
THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER’: 
A General DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Phy- 
sical, Political, Statistical, and Descriptive. 
Edited by W. G. Brackie, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 


With above 700 Illustrations, Views, Costumes, Maps, 
Plans, &c. 

** All the articles that we have examined—whether long or 
short—have exhibited a greater degree of correctness in minute 
details than we should have thought practicable in so compre- 
hensive a work.’’—Atheneum, 

** By far the best Gazetter in our language.’’—Critic, 


BLACKIE & SON, Warwick-square, City ; and all Booksellers. 





Just Published, for October, 


T HE VOLUNTEER RIFLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE.—No. 3.—ConrTeEntTs : 


Garibaldi’s Englishman (A Tale of Italy and the Italians). 
Autobiography of a Rifleman. 
A Visit to ae Eeedrene and its Rifle Corps. 
No. 2.—Uncommercial Journey. By a Volunteer. 
Metropolitan Intelligence (Rifle Corps). 
Provincial es *” o” 
Anniversaries of Rifle Corps in England. 
Together with a mass of useful information compiled erpressly 
for Volunteers, 


Price 64. Order of all Booksellers. 
H. Smart, 10, Ave Marie-lane, London. 


ICTORIA BRIDGE, with ILLUSTRA- 

TIONS.—WINCHELSEA.—THE BUILDER of THIS 
DAY, price 4d., stamped, 5d., contains: The Victoria Bridge, 
Canada (with numerous Illustrations)—Rambling : Winchelsea 
and Rye—Fine View of proposed Terrace, Harrow— Sheriff Bell 
on Architecture— Liverpool Museum and Library—Information 
from Abroad —Subways for Gas and Water Mains—Railway 
Extravagance—-Restoration of Monuments—Recent Patents— 
Stained Glass—Importance of Sanitary Knowledge—School- 
huilding News — Charch-building News — Provincial News— 
Competitions, &c.—Oflice, No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; 
and all Booksellers. 








HE VICTORIA BRIDGE, at Montreal, in 
; Canada, elaborately illustrated by Views, Plans, Eleva- 
tions, and Details of the Bridge ; together with the illustrations 
of the machinery and contrivances used in the construction of 
this stupendously important and valuable engineering work. 
The whole produced in the finest style of art, pictorially and 
geometrically drawn, aud the views highly coloured, and a de- 
scriptive text. Dedicated to his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, and presented to his Royal Highness on the opening of 
the Bridge, August 25, 1860. By James Honess, engineer to 
the contractors. Engineers : Robert Stephenson and Alex. M. 
Ross. Contractors: Sir 8. Morton Peto, Bart., Thomas 
Brassey, and Edward Ladd Betts. 
The price of the work is as follows :— 
Columbier folio plates, with text also uniform, with 
gold borders, and sumptuously bound in red 
morocco, gilt ; gilt leaves... 2a 
Columbier folio plates, with text also uniform, with 
gold borders, and elegantly half-bound in morocco, 
Gilt ....00 ebabete , . 1010 O 
Plates in Coluwhier folio, and text in imperial 4to., 


£1212 0 


half-bound in morocco, gilt — aie = OS 
Plates in Coluinbier folio, aud text in imperial 4to., 
in cloth extra, boards, and lettered ...... ae O28 6 


Joun Wear, 59, High Holborn, London. 





HE BLACK COUNTRY.— Now publishing, 
from week to week, in the LEISURE HOUR, price 
Une Penny, a series of descriptive papers on ‘The Black 
Country.” 
1. Pimengers in the Black Country, No. 458, published 
ct. 4. 
. Homes in the Black Country, No $59, Oct. 11. 
. Manners and Customs in the Black Country, No. 169, 
Oct. 18. . 
Society in the Black Country, No. 461, Oct. 35. 
A Tea Party in the Biack Coungry, No. 462, Nov. 1. 
Education in the Black Count#¥, No. 463, Nov. 8. 
Music in the Black Country, No. 464, Nov. 15. 
The Church in the Black Country, No. 465, Nov. 22. 
9. & 10. Lions of the Black Country, Nos. 466-7, Nov. 29 
and Dee. 6. 
11. A Sponge for the Black Country, No. Vs. Dee. 13. 


London: Ricnuarp Joygs, 56, Paternoster-row; and 
may be ordered through any Bookseller. 
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Now ready, cloth gilt, gilt edges, &c., by the author of 
** Heroines of Our Time.” 


LEVER BOYS OF OUR TIME; and How 


/ they became Famous Men. With eight full-page illus- 
trations and autographs. 


Darton & Co., Holborn-hill. 


ONDON.—STANFORD’S NEW LONDON 


GUIDE, containing full information respecting Public 
Conveyances, Hotels, Dining Rooms, Postal and other com- 
munications, To phy, Municipal and other divisions, Sta- 
tistics, Public Works, History, Antiquities, Public and Private 
Buildings, Law Courts, Club Houses, Markets, Theatres and 
other places of Public Amusements, Churches and Chapels, 
Literary and Scientific Institutions, Museums and Galleries of 
Art, together with Excursions on the Thames, the environs, 
&c, &c., with two Maps, price 3s. 6d., is this day Published, 


Loypon : Epwarp Strayrorp, 6, Charing Cross, 








This day is published, 


GUIDE TO THE GEOLOGY OF WEY- 

MOUTH AND THE ISLAND OF PORTLAND, con- 
taining a Mapof the District, Geological Sections, Coast Views, 
Figures of the characteristic Fossils, and other Llustrations, 
with numerous Notes on the Botany and Zoology of the Coast 
and neighbourhood. By Rosgrt Damon. Price 5s. 

A SUPPLEMENT to the above, consisting of Nine Litho- 
graphic Plates of Fossils, drawn by Bong. Price 2s. 6d. 

‘*A want has been well met by Mr. Damon’s comprehensive 
and sensible volume. It tells us clearly what is to be seen, and 
where we have to go to see it. We have no hesitation in recom- 
mending it as a most useful guide to those persons visiting that 
part of the country who take an interest in Geology and the 
connected sciences.’’—Scotsmun. 


London: Epwarp Stayrorp, Charing-cross. 








Seventh Thousand, price 6d., post free 7 stamps. 


OLDEN RULES FOR SKETCHES FROM 


NATURE, in pencil and colour, with tinted plates, 
yy moree diagrams, and numerous highly useful examples, 
Adapted for practical and theoretical in and out-door self- 
y Wa ter Crayon. 

** A safe guide.’’—Art Journal, 


Nicno.tzs, Aldine-chambers, Paternoster-row, London. 


instruction. 





Just published, 
ICTORIAL SUNDAY READINGS. 


By the Rev. Wirtram Owen, Author of “ The Life of 
Havelock,” &c. Comprising a complete Series of Scripture 
Subjects, lucidly, fully, and yet concisely treated, with special 
adaptation to the tastes and requirements of families; and 
forming a comprehensive, instructive, and valuable repertory 
of Biblical knowledge. 





The Illustrations will be of page size, from drawings of | 


eminent artists, in rich and appropriate colours. In Eighteen 
Monthly Parts, price One Shilhng, each containing four ecloured 
engravings, and thirty-two pages of bold, clear letterpress. 
James Sancster & Co., 36, Paternoster-row; and all 
Booksellers. 








A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 
HE PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA. Witha New 
Supplementary Volume. Ilustrated by more than Six 
Thousand Original Engravings. Thirty Vols. bound in Seven- 
teen. Price Five Guineas. 

The CYCLOP-EDIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT 
being out of print, the Proprietors, to meet the continued 
demand, have printed a limited edition from the stereotype 
plates of the twenty-nine volumes. The Second Supplement is 
entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum of human 
knowledge during the last twelve years. The sum of £40,000 
has been expended on authorship and engravings alone. 

James Sanoster & Co., 36, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 





CHARLES MACKAY’S NEW POEM. 
MAN’S HEART, 


A Poem in Seven Cantos. 


By Cuartss Mackay, Author of “ Egeria,’"* “‘ The L 
Gold,”’ “ Under Green Leaves,” c. ap of 


In One Vol., post 8vo., price 5s. 


** There is real try in ‘A Man’s Heart.” It has a quiet 
charm and exquisite finish which cannot fail to give delight; 
and to those who will abandon themselves for an hour or two to 
Spring’s soft dreamy influences, ‘ A Man’s Heart’ will prove a 
most congenial companion.”’—The Press. 

** Protesting inst the cruelty of the dénouement, we cor. 
dially recommend ‘A Man’s Heart’ to our readers, assuring 
them that they will find in it many, many choice passages of 
true poetry.” —Aberdeen Herald. 


London: Situ, Etpsr, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, Foolscap 8vo., 6s., cloth. 


HE JACOBITE BALLADS OF 
SCOTLAND.—The Songs and Ballads of the Adherentg 
of the House of Stuart, edited by Cuartes Mackay, LL.D, 


London and Glasgow: Ricuarp Grirrin & Co. 





——_. 


Just Published.—At all the Libraries. 


HE ARCHER AND THE STEPPE; or, 
the Empires of Scythia: a History of Russia ang 
Tartary, from the Earliest Ages till the Fall of the Mogu! 
Power in Europe in the middle of the Sixteenth Century, 
By C. L. Jonnstonr. Crown 8vo., Plates, 10s. 6d. 
London: James Biackxwoop, Paternoster-row. 





—————_.. 


N ESSRS. SEELEY, JACKSON, and 
HALLIDAY are now publishing— 


1. 
With Frontispiece, cloth, price 5s. 


ROUGHING IT WITH ALICK BAILLIE, 
Parochial Schoolmaster, North Britain, and elsewhere. By 
Witiiam J. Stewart. : 


2. 
In cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


PLAIN WORDS ABOUT SICKNESS; addressed 
_— Wives and Mothers of Working Men. By A Docror’s 
IFE. 


**It is written in a kindly, religious, womanly spirit, and will 
be of use whenever consulted.”’-—Atheneuin. 


: 3. 
The Fifth Edition, with a Portrait, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


DOING AND SUFFERING: Memorials of Elizabeth 
and Fanny, Daughters of the late Rev. E. Bickersteth. By 
their Sister. With a Preface by the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Ripon. 

London: Srevey, Jacksoy, & Hatuimay, 54, Fleet-strect. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d., post free. 


A GNES LOWTHER ; or, Life’s Struggle and 
Victory. By Joscsiing Gray. 
** It is really well written, and contains sound religious prin- 
ciples.””"—Athenaum. 
‘*Of the intention of this little tale we cannot speak too 
highly.” — National Magazine. 
London: Henry James Tresitppkr, 17, Ave Maria-lane, E.C, 


Now ready, feap. S8vo., with Four Illustrations, by E. M. 
Wurmprnriss and J. Jackson. Engraved by W. CuEsurne. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d., post free. 


HE FUGITIVES OF THE CEVENNES 
MOUNTAINS: a Tale of the Reign of Terror in France. 
Adapted from the French of M. J. Porcuat, Author of ‘‘ Three 
Months under the Snow,” and ‘‘ Charles Roussel.”” By the 
ae T. Tunstaty, Haverrreip, B.D., Rector of Goddington, 
xon, 
** An interesting well-told tale, calculated to further the in- 
fluence of truth and goodness.’’—Dial. 


London: Henry JAMES TRESIDDER, 17, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 








Ready in October, feap. Svo., illustrated by W. Dicxess, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. post free. 


’ | YHE MARSDENS; or, Struggles in Life. 
By G. E. Sarcent, Esq. 
London: Henry James TresippEr, 17, Ave Maria-lane, F.C. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo., cloth, price 2s., post free. 
KETCHES OF THE CRUSADES. 
By G. E. SarGent Esq., author of the ‘‘ Marsdens,”’ Xe. 
London: Henry James TrestppEr, 17, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 


HOUSE FOR THE SUBURBS, Socially 
and Architecturally Sketched by Taomas Morris. 
Simpxin, Marswart, & Co., Stationers’ Hall-court, and 
all Booksellers. Price 7s.,or by post from the Author, 12, 
Regent-street, S.W., 7s. 6d. 











CHOLASTIC DIRECTORY.— 

ADVERTISEMENTS for CROCKFORD’S SCHOLAS- 

TIC DIRECTORY for 1861 should be sent in forthwith. 

Royal 8vo. Specimen pages and terms will be sent on applica- 
tion.—10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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TO NOBLEMEN, M.P.’S, LITERARY AND 
PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN. 


A GENTLEMAN, aged 22, wishes 
EMPLOYMENT as an AMANUENSIS or PRIVATE 
SECRETARY. Is accustomed to correspondence and accounts. 
Salary no object, advertiser possessing private means. Services 
would be given for some months gratuitously where there would 
be a prospect of being engaged for some time. 
Address, B. H., care of Mr. Clark, 132, Regent-street, W- 


——— 








OOMES’ GUINEA LIBRARY for Town 

Subscribers.—Country subscription, £2. 3s. per anpu™ 

and upwards, according to the number of volumes require 
Prospectus sent on application.—141, REGENT-STREET. 
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Loxpoy :—Printed by Wrttam Lrrree, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wrmay, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and published by 
the said W. Lirtiz, at No. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Satvapay, Ocroper 20, 1960, 
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